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+ REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. l.—Hulsean Lec tures for 1827. On the Proofs of the Divine Power 
and Wisdom derived from the Study of Astronomy: and on the Evi- 
dence, Doctrines, and Precepts of Revealed Religion. By the Rev. 
Tempe Cuevariier, M.A. late Fellow and Tutor of Catharine Hall. 
Cambridge: Deightons. London: Rivingtons. 1827. pp. 408. 12s. 


WE naturally expected something peculiarly interesting, on reading 
the title of this new volume of Hulsean Lectures. And if we have 
been disappointed, the fault does not rest with us. Such disappoint- 


ments are as old as the nativity of Horace— “‘ Parturiunt montes,’ 


: 

e &e. We know not whether the singular division of subjects in this 
volume arose from want of ingenuity to discover, or want of inclination 
to employ, more connected arguments: but, assuredly; the variety of 
matters treated of seems to imply a sort of weariness in the task un- 
dertaken by the author—a weariness, by the way, especially unsatis- 
factory after the diligence of his pre decessors in the office, who have 
set an example which all future lecturers will do well to follow. They 
complained, and justly, of the labour assigned them; and our present 
author, according to the fashion in such cases, echoeth their complaints : 
but, with all deference to him be it spoken, we think, with the ex- 
ception of the first four, and two subsequent ones, these lectures are 
exceedingly well paid for, and we should have no objection to write a 
much better set at a much less price than the salary of the office 
affords. Indeed, so inferior is the greater part of the volume to what 

, 


it ought to be, that we shall pass over the miscellaneous discourses as 
unworthy of further notice, than the passing compliment that the 
author ought to gain through them the rank of junior optime in the 
Hulsean tripos. He has given by them a minimum of satisfaction for 
a maximum of expectation. Proceed we now with our purpose. 

“The nineteenth Psalm has been adopted as the model for the 
arrangement of the first twelve lectures. The first four treat of 
some of the more obvious proofs of the Divine Power and Wisdom, 
suggested by the study of Astronomy”—a subject, splendid in itself, 
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and full of pronitse to any one, who, uniting to a fervid spirit a 
full acquaintance with the magnificence of the theme, would take 
the trouble to do it justice. These lectures are, as far as they go, 
very fair; but they disappoint. They are neither one thing nor the 
other. The science displayed is sufficiently exact; but the applica- 
tion to the hearers and readers of the lectures, sadly deficient. 
Benson, not to be invidious, wouid have carried us up to the third 
heaven, whilst here we only ascend just far enough to get a peep 
at Jupiter’s belts, and Saturn’s ring. We complain also of the techni- 
calities of the subject: for they are past the comprehension of any 
but a third-year-man. The author says he would have explained, 
but this would have required a larger treatise than the time for pub- 
lication allowed. This, however, is no excuse for mistifying the sub- 
ject to those who most needed clearness of expression—those whom 
the lecturer should have remembered made up the greatest part of 
his audience, and some part of his readers. He has consequently 
assumed, that the reader understands the facts and the consequences of 
the law of gravitation, &c.—an assumption very questionable as to its 
propriety. Who, for instance, expects to find in a book of sermons 
such unexplained terms as “ radius vector,” “ angular velocity,” 
‘* linear velocity,” “* nebulous vortex,” &c.? It may be argued, that 
they who und rstand Astronomy will understand the definitions used 
in the science, and that to those who do not understand it, the lectures 
are not addressed. In reply, we say, that the founder of these Lectures 
did not intend any part of the duties of the Lecturer to be engaged in 
the service of a few members of the University alone; his Will ex- 
pre ssly declares, “ that in all the said twe nty Sermons, such practical 
observations shall be made, and such useful conclusions added, as may 
hest instruct and edify mankind.” It is clear, then, he supposed the 
lecturers to be appointed not mer« ly as University lecturers, but as 
defenders of Christianity for the benefit of the world, as well without, 
as within the Proctor’s jurisdiction; and, therefore, we say, if Mr. 
Chevallier thought proper to preach about Astronomy, he ought to 
have pre ached in a way intelligible to such persons as study popular 
as well as academic Astronomy, many of whom will, doubtless, buy 
the work. We the more regret this, because in the Sermon “ on the 
Scriptural Estimate of Talent,” the author has taken some very proper 
views of a subject, which in the earlier lectures he has, we think, too 
much overlooked. Speaking of University teachers, he says: 

Let them not forget, however, that their labour is not to terminate in promoting 
a taste for the elegancies of literature, in imparting an accurate knowledge of 
abstract science, or in explaining the principles, by which the wonderful pheno- 
mena of the natural world are deduced from a few simple facts.—P. 278. 


We wish, therefore, he had so worded his mathematics as to have 
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rendered them intelligible, and, consequently, useful to those who may 


be most interested in the subject. He should have put the whole of 


these hard words into a glossary in the appendix, where there is 
plenty of matter for the amusement and edification of those who prefer 
explanation of scientific assertions, whatever they may care for any 
other proofs. We beg, however, to be distinctly understood in these 
remarks, as not desirous of defaming the author. The topic he has 
chosen is one every way deserving of especial notice, and particularly 
so from the pulpit of a University Church. The object of the lecturer 
was praiseworthy —his motives excellent; and we only regret that, 
with his assumed talents and skill, he has not done more for his subject, 
his readers, and himself. 

We shall now proceed to a concise analysis of the first four lectures, 
giving such extracts as appear noticeable. 

The subject of astronomy is thus introduced : 

In all ages, and among all nations, the contemplation of the starry heavens 
has afforded a favourite exercise for the reflecting mind. ‘The most unlearned 
and unenlightened have gazed with wonder upon so glorious a display of brilliant 
objects placed far beyond the control of man, and moving serenely through th 
skies. Uneducated tribes or half cultivated nations, who interpreted the phzno 
mena according to their own gross conceptions, were still struck with the beauty 
and manifest utility of the objects of their contemplation. Their rude admiration 
bore testimony to the glories of the heavens; and was an acknowledgment that 
He who formed them was supreme in wisdom and in power. And even if, when 
they saw the sun travelling in his strength, and the whole host of heaven pei 


forming their courses, they were seduced to pay to the creature the honour du 


to the Creator, their homage in its origin was but the perversion of a deep feeling 


> 


of reverence towards him.—Pp. 3, 


This last passage savours of poetical apology rather too much for 
our liking, and is not half so well done as in the numerous parallel 
passages of many living rhymsters. 

The author then proceeds with the development of the science 
and the consequences of its study; on the one hand astrology and 
scepticism, arising from a limited acquaintance with it; and, on the 
other hand, admiration of the Divine Power, together with a due esti- 
mate of the extent of creation. Without going into any long detail, 
the objections might have been answered by one line—‘‘ An undevout 


astronomer is mad.” We skip all the fine writing introductory, and 


come at once to the matter in hand; which, considering the variety of 


topics necessarily introduced, and the variety of books necessarily 
consulted, is an excellent abridgement of the outlines of the science 
of astronomy, and, without any prejudice, very well improved. 

The spherical figure of the earth—the diameter of the moon's orbit 
the orbits of the primary and secondary planets—and finally, the nume- 
rous wonders of the whole system, are made the first of the gradations 
which the study unfolds. The next point is the extensive tracts beyond 
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the solar system; and the consequence thence arising, that still beyond 


these are *‘ successive series of similar groups.” 


These conceptions, magnificent as they are, are not the fruit of an excited 
: . a "3 . } 
nn iation; they are the realities of demonstrative ience, founded upon 
r } . ey } . } AT } 1 } 1 1: 
urate observation of the universe around us. i been endued by his 
( or with mental powers capable of cult - @ mployed them in 
I 
the study of the wonderful works of God w1 t! splay Llis own 
habitation has provid 1 a base which has served him to measure the heaven 
He compares his own statu with the magnitud he earth on which he 
dwells: the earth with the stem in wh { pi 1: the extent of th ystem 
+} +} } ‘ . ‘ } - 4 1 «] bar . _ _— =» « ar 
with th ice of the nearest fixed stars nd that stance again serves as an 
unit of measurement for other distances which ob i points out. Still no 
appro hi iade to any limit. How ext | ] onderful works of the 
Almighty may be, no man can presu t age sphere of creation appears 
to extend around u ind hit 5 | on all | Ae | ts centre every where, 
its circumference no where. Pp. 15, 16. 


This sufficiently proves the Power of God to be displayed in the 
he avens. 

The second Lecture demonstrates the Wispom of God. 

The proofs are, the law of gravitation; the invariableness of the 
mean distances of the planets; the limited variation of eccentricity, 
and of the inclination of the orbits of the planets; and the motions 
impressed upon them. Of the former of these points, the author 


says :— 











Unwearied research and great s ity h led men by degrees to measure 
and to weigh the planetary system; and at every fresh ste ome new discovery 
has been made, which affords fresh grounds { astonishment at the power 
and wisdom of the Alm rhty. There was a } iod in th history of science, 
when men of the greatest intellect, the most ardent enquirers into the works 
of nature, thought that the frame of the mate il st which we are place d 
was not so accurately adjusted, but that it would, from time to time, require 


correction by the immediate interposition of the Creator’s hand. Subsequent 
improvement in abstract science has shewn that this is not the case. The 
great machine of the solar system is so nicels balanced within itself, that it 
will continue to perform its majestic revolutions, until it shall seem good to the 
Almighty to cause it to cease to be. The paths which the planets trace out in 
their appointed courses undergo slight variations in magnitude and form and 
position; their motions are sometimes accelerated and sometimes retarded; 
but these changes are corrected by the very causes which produce them. 
There is a mean state about which the whole system oscillates. Reckoning 
from this state, all the variations extend only to a certain limited degree. 
Having attained that point, they begin to decrease and pass to the opposite 
extreme: and after a lapse of a greater or less time, regain their first position. 
Now this is far from being a mere speculative truth. It is a fact of exceeding 
importance to ourselves, as well as to the whole system in which we are placed. 
Pp.27—29. 

He continues thus upon a subject which has frequently exercised 
the philosopher and the divine, and which is a subject of immense 


interest :— 

The question with respect to the planetary globes is this. Every analogy 
points them out as bodies similar to the earth which we inhabit. They are 
warmed and enlightened by the same sun. They have the same stars spread 
round them in the same order: they all describe orbits nearly of the same form: 
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thus all revolve about the sun, and probably all about their own axes, in the 
ame direction; and their axes ; generally inclined to the plane of their 
res} tive orbits. rh "y have, | iilar vicissitudes of seasons, the 
ition of day and night. Now does not this similarity justify the 

that their motions were studiously and purposely made what they 

1 there been no common desi 1 the formation of the globes which 

compose this system, ely there would have been found the greatest variety 
in the forms and positions of the orbits; some variation in the direction of so 


1 “TY 


many motions. Neither is it unphilosophical to conclude that the diffusion 
; - over the surface of the planets, the distribution 
of cold and heat, of summer and winter, 
and is attained in all the planets so simply, 

te be attained, when the universe was created. 
ed by a very nice adjustment of the velocity 





and direction with which each of these vast globes was originally impelled. 
Here, therefore, again is evidence of choice, selection, and design.—Pp. 35, 36. 


The third lecture introduces many other proofs, derived from the 
condition of the earth, and the machinery by which its works of 
wonder are accomplished, together with the particular investigation 
of the heavenly bodies. The succession of seasons, day and night, &c. 
are first treated of: and we take a beautiful passage from the opening 
of the lecture as a fair specimen of style and language. 

The very greatness, the universality of the benefit, mak 


ry é 


9 es us forgetful of it. 
Man goes forth to his work and to his labour upon the earth, and expects with 





anxiety the hour when evening shall have put a period to his toils. Night 
comes on, and affords a season of general quiet; allowing precisely the degree 
of time necessary to recruit his strength, and to restore the face of nature to its 
original freshness. He that now sows, sows in the confident hope that the seed 
will spring up, and produce first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear: that the rain from heaven will descend to water it, and the warmth 
of the summer sun will bring its fruit to maturity: that he will in the autumn 


put in the sickle, and lay up the produce in his garner as a provision for the 





winter, which he expects to ensue. But few know, and of those who know, 
fewer still consider, that t! lelightful change and this confident expectation 
are parts of an analogy « r the globe which we inhabit with the system 


in which it is placed.—Pp. 39, 40. 


The next passage affords a contrast most striking in the work of a 
scholar. Surely there never was a more absurd attempt at grandi- 
loquism. 

The earth, self-balanced on her axle, glides on with the other planets in hes 
appointed course through the regions of space, with a rapidity almost incon 
ceivable, though unobserved; like some rich vessel, originally launched by th 
Creator's hand, freighted with all the productions of its various climes, and 
affording to them all an agreeable and necessary vicissitude of light and dark 


ness, of heat and cold.—Pp. 40, 41. 

The temperature of the earth and ocean, and the density of water, 
are considered next; and the equilibrium of the ocean shewn to be 
stable. 

Now, can we be contented with ascribing the peculiar density, which the 
element of water possesses, to a lucky chance Shall we say that it was only 
of which man and animals have availed 


? 


discovered to possess certain prop rtic 
themselves? Rather let us acknowledge with Solomon, that it was the Almighty 
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who “strengthened the fountains of the deep,” who “ gave to the sea his decree 
that the waters should not pass his commandment.”—P. 45. 

The density of the earth compared with that of water next engages 
our notice; and here Mr. Chevallier has managed, in a few lines, 
to set all the geologists, Neptunists, and Vulcanists, afloat in the same 
fluid. To this he adds some passages on the atmosphere. 

But there is still another consequence connected with the density, and, there- 
fore, the pressure of the atmosphere. The air is necessary to keep down the 
sea. Were the atmospheric pressure removed, or greatly diminished, there 
would be but little, if any, intermediate state of the waters of the ocean between 
the solid and aeriform state. A far less degree of heat than is now frequently 
experienced would dissipate all the waters upon the face of the earth.—P. 49. 

The proportion between sea and land, and the tides, are adduced as 
additional proofs. And then the relation of the secondary planets, 
the luminousness of the central body, the ring of Saturn, and the relation 
of the motions of Jupiter's satellites, close the argument. 

We remember to have read somewhere in Brinkley’s Astronomy 
(a book the author has confessed himself indebted to), of a most 
singular coincidence in certain calculations made with respect to the 
distances of the planets ;—a coincidence, which is as full a proof of 
design in the creation, as any which Mr. Chevallier has adduced. 
We take the liberty of quoting a passage or two from Dr. Brinkley, 
which, we are sure, no one will blame. It is well known that the 
planets Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas, were, for a long time, undis- 
covered, and that when discovered, their mean distances from the 
sun, the days during which they retrograde, their arcs of retrogres- 
sion, and their velocities, were found nearly alike. ‘“ At present,” 
says Dr. Brinkley, ‘“* we know no secondary cause that could have 
any influence in regulating the respective distances of the planets 
from the sun; yet there appears a relation between the distances 
that cannot be considered as accidental. This was first observed by 
Professor Bode, of Berlin, who remarked, that a planet was wanting, 
at the distance at which the new planets have since been discovered, 
to complete the relation. According to him, the distance of the planets 
may be expressed nearly as follows, the earth’s distance from the 


sun being 10:— 


Mercury ..-.++++e- 1 = 4 
Vette. ccc cc ne « SH(8XKT) = 7 
Batth. <4 cs «ecw GOR) =: 10 
Mae oc ix is cs « SECCRP Sa SG 
New Planets ...... 4+(3X23) = 28 


ll 


Jupiter . 2. 6 1 ee ee 43% 24) 52 
Sete ot tt ew s SERP) 
Georgium Sidus .... 44(3x 2%) = 196 
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‘*Comparing these with the mean distances above given, we cannot 
but remark the near agreement, and can scarcely hesitate to pro- 
nounce that these mean distances were assigned according to a law, 
although we are entirely ignorant of the exact law, and of the reason 
for that law.”"—-Brinkley’s Astronomy, p. 90. 

The fourth lecture considers the “ objections to natural and re- 
vealed religion, which have been drawn from astronomical principles.” 

I. Buffon’s theory is first disposed of, and the comet, which, he 
says, sliced off the planets from the sun, as if it were slicing a 
cucumber, is shewn to be too eccentric even for a comet. If the 
theory be correct, “‘ We must recur to an original projectile force ; 
the very difficulty which the hypothesis proposes to elude.”—P. 62. 

II. La Place fancied all matter to have been originally nebulous 
and highly attenuated, and afterwards condensed about different 
centres by gravity. 


The very diffusion of matter endued with innate gravity, which this hypo- 
thesis supposes, itself implies the action of a Divine Power.—P. 69. 

It may supply the instruments by which it might have pleased the Almighty 
to execute his will, but can never account for the wisdom which is apparent.— 
P. 70. 


The other strange notions of irreligious star-gazers are treated 
with deserved contempt, and left unnoticed. The author then pro- 
ceeds to refute the objections to revelation. It is impossible, one 
would think, as he properly observes, to look up to the heavens, and 
not bless the Lord. 


Some, however, have regarded the heavens with very different feelings. 


Struck with the magnitude of the universe compared with the works and 
dwellings of man, they have urged the improbability, that a being so insigni- 
ficant in the general scale of the universe should be so favoured, as to have an 
express revelation made to him of the will of the Most High. And they have 
dwelt upon the arrogance of man who, among all the various creatures which 
we have reason to believe people innumerable worlds, conceives himself to be 
selected as the peculiar care of God. 

But surely to reason thus, is to reason both presumptuously and unwisely. 
Who shall say, except he should be enlightened with wisdom from above, by 
what laws of moral government it may have pleased the Creator to govern the 
universe? Who shall say that this world alone has been favoured with a divine 
communication? We presume not to draw aside the veil which separates us 
from the dealings of the Almighty. But any reasoning must be entirely incon- 
clusive, which rests upon an assertion, itself incapable of proof. 

Besides, such reasoning controverts every analogy which can be drawn from 
the things which we see. The eyes of the Lord are over all his works. The 
most minute parts are laboured with the same scrupulous accuracy as the most 
extensive. Objects too small for the unassisted human sight are finished with 
the same care, provided for with the same wisdom, as those which to us appear 
the most important. It is plain, from mere observation, that all distinction of 
small and great respects created beings only. In the works of God, no such 
distinction exists. And when we conclude that man may be overlooked, or 
treated with less attention, because he occupies a relatively small portion of the 
visible universe, we reason from the affections of our own minds to the dealings 
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of Him who “ fainteth not, neither is weary:” we confound thi feebleness of 
man with the unlimited power of God.—Pp. 72—74. 

It was precisely this notion which induced Lord Byron to prate so 
absurdly, and which that sapient Leigh Hunt so thoroughly misun- 
derstood. The objections deduced from the alleged antiquity of 
oriental astronomy are then introduced; but though not refuted, as 


we expected to find them, sufficient is said to disprove the assertions 





of the eastern writers. 


But whether the astronomical computations of the Hindus are derived, as is 
pretended, from real observations made full three thousand years before the 
Christian era, or not, the chronological system founded upon them is evidently 
artificial. The very inspection of them is sufficient to satisfy the enquirer, that 
they are the production of an ingenious but fanciful people, well skilled in 
numerical computation, and undeterred by px riods of any length. That the 
ages of the world, marked by great nati ‘al catastrophes, should be arranged 
in periods according to a fixed numerical law—that the length of human life 
should at the end of each be diminished in a determinate ratio—to say nothing 
of the corresponding alteration of the moral character of mankind in every age, 
and the various degrees of illumination which are supposed to have been pre- 





ternaturally imparted, are suppositions so evidently imaginary that to mention 
them is to confute them. When it is further considered that the Hindus are 


beyond all others skilful in committing the most notorious forgeries to give a 


colour to their fanciful schemes, the degree of importance, which has sometimes 
been attached to their pretensions, will be found far greater than they really 
de serve. : ; 
It is, beside B, Vé ry remark bl x th: t the ume astrc nomic al 8) stems, which _ 


have been held forth as opposing the Mosaic chronology, actually confirm it. 
it . . 


The date ascribed to the commencement of their age, called the Kali Yuga, 
in their more modern systems of astronomy, has been shewn, with as much 
accuracy as the subject allows, to | hat which the Septuagint version of the 
Scriptures ascribes to the gen ral deluge: and is the same which was used by 
the Arabians, and also adopted in the celebrated astronomical tables constructed 
by order of Alphonsus, King of Seville. In the system of chronology also which 
existed among the Hindus two hundred years before Christ, their history was 
divided into astronomical periods, at the beginning of which they then placed 
the creation of the world. And the first of these periods extended nearly to the 
time of the deluge: when all traditional knowledge would have, as it were, a fresh 
point from which it would spring.—Pp. 80—82. 


The Egyptian astronomy is thus summarily settled :— 

Any results, however, which have beer obtain d, afford too slende r a 
foundation for any certain conclusion: and it is sufticient for our present pur- 
pose to observe, that they who have hitherto examined these representations 
with the greatest care, deduce from them a degree of antiquity, which, however 
extraordinary as an historical fact, is by no means inconsistent with the chrono- 
logy of the sacred writings. —P. 83. 

As a contrast to the above, the author notices the results of the 
creat Newton’s study, in six lines from the Principia; and then 
relates the beautiful and affecting incident of young Horrox—an 
incident scarcely paralleled in the history of abstract science, and 
one, we think, aptly chosen to interest the peculiar class of auditors 
at St. Mary’s. 
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One of the most simple, but striking, and even touching instances of the 
union of science with piety, is incidently found in the life of Horrox, a youth 
of our own country, and also a member of our own body; whose short life 
gave promise of the greatest advancement in science. The visible transit of 
the planet Venus over the sun’s disk is a phenomenon which very rarely 
occurs. Between two successive instances more than a century generally 
elapses: and an opportunity of observing it from a given point of the earth’s 
surface is still more rare. The observation is also of such yreat importance in 
determining the elements of the planet’s orbit, and the dimensions of the solar 
system, that on the last two occasions, expeditions were expressly sent from 
various parts of Europe to the most distant regions of the globe, in order to 
observe the transit. 

A phzenomenon so rare, requiring at least an approximate calculation of the 
time of its occurrence, and the assistance of sufficient instruments, was observed 
by no human eye, from the creation of the world to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century of the Christian era. Horrox, a young man but twenty-one 
years of age, residing in a remote district of this country, and almost deprived 
of the assistance of books and instruments, discovered that the imperfect tables 
of the planetary motions then in use gave reason to anticipate a visible transit of 
the planet. His superior knowledge enabled him to compute more correctly 
the time at which it would take place; and he made his preparations with all 
the anxiety which so new and important an observation was calculated to excite 
in an ardent mind. On the day before the transit was expected, he began to 
observe; and he resumed his labours on the morrow. But the very hour, when 
his calculations led him to expect the visible appearance of the planet upon the 
sun’s disk, was also the hour appointed for the public worship of God on the 
sabbath day. The delay of a few minutes might deprive him of the means of 
observing the transit. If its very commencement were not noticed, clouds 
might intervene: the sun was about to set: and nearly a century and half 
would elapse before another opportunity would occur. Notwithstanding all 
this, Horrox twice suspended his observations, and twice repaired to the house 
of God. When his duty was thus paid, and he returned to his chamber the 
second time, his love of science was gratified with full success. His eyes were 
the first which ever witnessed the phazenomenon which his sagacity had predicted. 
Pp. 84—86. 

But we did not suppose that the splendid topic would thus be 
dismissed; much might have been said useful, as well as satisfactory, 
to those to whom Mr. Chevallier was bound to plead the importance 
of that revelation which he undertook to defend. And no argument 
could have found a surer base than that which the biography of 
Horrox could supply. Many are the students in that walk of science, 
which Horrox cultivated, yet within the walls of Alma Mater, who 
might be led, like him, to “ look through nature up to nature’s 
God.” There was a field for the Christian philosopher to expatiate 
in, which Mr. Chevallier has contented himself with slightly skimming 
on a flying wing. 


’ 


* Tile volat, simul arva fugA, simul equora verrens.’ 
Virg. Georg. III, 201. 

We wish the author had taken more pains to treat his subject 
in a more edifying and Christian manner. As it is, the first part of 
the work is neither more nor less than a series of astronomical 
memoranda, which might have been worked up into matter for 
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practical exhortation and devotional reflection. The author’s talents 
are good, his reading creditable, and his style generally correct and 


pure; and in his miscellaneous discourses, though far below zero as 





to academical importance, there is a good spirit of evangelical earnest- 
ness. We wish some of this spirit had been infused into the former, 
and some of his labour employed in the latter, part of the volume. 
It would then have been more worthy of a place beside the treatise 
on “Scripture Difficulties,” and even the Lectures for 1826. We 
fully agree with the author in the conclusion of his Preface: ‘ All 
who consider the duties of his office, will acknonledge that some change 
is necessary either in the number of lectures required, or in the time 


allowed previous to publication.” 
— 


Arr. Il.—Davidica ;— Twelve Practical Sermons on the Life and Cha- 
racter of David, King of Israel. By Henry Tuomrson, M.A. of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Minister of St. George's, 
Camberwell. London: Rivingtons, 1827. 
Tue character of David, more especially with reference to the 
declaration that he was “the man after God’s own heart,” has ever 
been one of the most pregnant sources of cavil to the unbeliever. 
However clearly the objections built upon this expression have been 
refuted, they have still been repeated again and again in the same 
spirit, almost in the same words, and with the same unblushing con- 
fidence, as if they had all the charms of novelty to recommend them. 
Nor is it difficult to trace the design of this vexatious warfare, though 
the scheme is deep-laid, and artfully contrived for the furtherance of 
its darling purpose. It cannot be intended to call forth a repeated 
answer to a worn-out theme; for the renewal of a victory, attended 
with the most unequivocal success, could only be the means of 
rendering defeat more decisive and conspicuous. The talent which 
has been exhausted in repelling the attacks which are incessantly 
made upon the citadel of faith, and tHe additional glory which attaches 
to the cause of revelation from every fresh incursion of infidelity, is 
sufficient proof that the enemy have nothing to expect but the most j 
disheartening repulses from those, who are able to wield the weapons 
of learning and truth in defence of their religion and their God. But 
it is the cold and heartless hope of entrapping the unwary, and of 
spreading doubt and misbelief among those who have not the means 
or the ability of sifting an argument, and searching out the fallacies of 
a sophism, which calls forth the unceasing exertions of the sceptic. 
To the poor and the uneducated the store-houses of theological 
literature are a sealed book; and the effect of an appeal to the reason 
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of those, who cannot be expected to reason aright, can scarcely fail to 
flatter their vanity into an admission of a doctrine so insidiously pro- 
posed. Where is the unlettered reasoner who would detect the non 
sequitur of the following syllogism ?—T he Scriptures represent David 
as the man after God’s own heart: but David was a murderer and 
an adulterer; therefore the Scriptures sanction the commission of 
murder and adultery. 

Under these circumstances, we can conceive no object to which the 
attention of the Christian pastor can be directed, with more probable 
benefit to his flock, than the occasional illustrations, in plain and popu- 
lar language, of those characters of Scripture, which, like David, have 
been the subject of atheistical misrepresentation. ‘To paint the diffe- 
rent shades of good and ill—to shew in what particular instances the 
example of a remarkable personage is to be followed, and in what to 
be avoided—to limit expressions, which have been artfully wrested 
into a general sense, to their only legitimate interpretation—and to do 
all this in terms which the most unlearned can understand and appre- 
ciate, is one of the surest means of helping the Christian to a reason 
of the hope that is in him, and of placing the thoughtless and 
unwary on their guard against the snares which are laid for them. 
With respect to the royal Psalmist, this has been fully done in the 
volume before us. In the first Discourse, Mr. Thompson has set 
aside the stumbling-block of the sceptic, by shewing that, in his public 
character only, was David “ the man after God’s own heart,”—in the 
jealous care with which he preserved the religion of the one true 
God, and shut out every avenue to the encroachments of idolatry. 
He then proceeds to adapt the several passages in the monarch’s life 
to the purpose of moral instruction, setting each event in the light 
which Scripture warrants, and offering them respectively either as safe- 
guards against temptation, or incitements to overcome it; as patterns 
of duty, or as cautions against sin. Several minor points, which are 
scarcely of sufficient importance to require a separate consideration, are 
treated collectively in the last Discourse ; and the whole concludes with 
an earnest and affectionate admonition to his hearers, to make the Bible 
their study, to investigate the evidences of their belief, and not 
hastily to admit a cavil which ignorance alone prevents them from 
answering. 

The utility of this volume is greatly enhanced by the plain and 
intelligible style in which it is written. The truths which it contains, 
and the arguments which it offers, could not be otherwise than bene- 
ficial to the most talented member of his congregation; but to the 
poor, and those who require wholesome instruction, in language suited 
to their inferior acquirements, its easy and persuasive addresses will 


be invaluable. There are no flowers of rhetoric, no tropes, no 
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metaphors, no attempt at controversial disputation. ‘The author has 
studied to be explicit, rather than argumentative: to be clear, rather 





than profound. 
The following extract from the Sermon on David’s encounter with 
Goliah, will satisfy the reader of the justice of our remarks: 


It never can be too often repeated that all God’s blessings to man, and spiritual 
blessings more especially, are of no avail where man refuses to use them. God 
gives the sun, the rain, the soil, and the seed, but man must sow the field, or 
there will be no harvest. God gives the increase, but Paul must plant and 
Apollos water. God gives the talents, but man must put them out to the ex- 
changers, or else Christ at his coming will not receive his own with usury. We 
might with as much reason pray to God to be gracious to our fields that they 
might bring forth abundantly, while we neither tilled nor sowed, as pray for z 
grace against temptation, where we made no resistance to it ourselves. God's 
grace is to supply our deficiency, not to carry us irresistibly through the conflict ; 
if we take “the shield of faith” we shall undoubtedly be able to “ quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked ;” but if we will not take the trouble to raise it against 
the enemy, it will not protect us. The grace of God is an invincible weapon, 
but we must employ it, or it will no more fight our spiritual battles, than a sword 
will defend us while we delay to draw it; or than the stones of the brook could 
avail David, while they only lay in the sling. We must therefore, as in every 
thing else, so in resisting temptations, not only pray for God's grace, but do our 
own diligent endeavour to overcome them. And, if we do this sincerely, we may 
be quite sure that we shall be carried through; for, if we fail, we may be certain 
that we have not done our best eudeavours. Again, the sling and the stone 
would have been useless, had not the Spirit of God guided the hand of David; 
and in like manner the Christian must feel convinced that the various means 
which are allowed him of contending with sin, are only efficacious because “ it is 
God that worketh in him to will and to do.” The certainty that all his strength 
is from above, and the determination actively to employ that strength, must go 
hand in hand: neither will effect any thing without the other; but the two 
combined, will, by the blessing of God, finally beat down Satan under our feet.— 
Pp. 51—53. 

The author tells us in his Preface, p. xv., that the eleventh Sermon 
was written wholly for the press, and therefore composed without 
reference to those rules which he makes the basis of his preaching. 
It seems, indeed, to have been written with somewhat more attention 
to the elegance of composition, and with a greater display of theo- 
logical learning; but we are inclined withal to think it inferior to the 
rest. There is an apparent degree of labour in the style, which does 
not well suit with the easy simplicity of the remainder of the volume. 
So far are we, however, from an inclination to find fault, that we most 
cordially recommend the entire “‘ Davidica” to the notice of our 
readers. 

mae “ee 
Arr. I11.—Parochial Sermons, §c. By the Rev. Renn D. Hamrven, 
M.A. London: Rivingtons, 1828. 12mo, pp. 450. 7s. 6d. 


* Parocutat Sermons” are, perhaps, of all compositions, the most 
diificult to write, and certainly the most difficult to criticise. It may 
not be a task of very considerable labour to compose a methodical 
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essay on some plain topic of practical religion; and this is what 
many understand by a “ parochial sermon.” But that this is the 
perfection of such a work, appears to be a very material error. It 
is indeed the mere outline, or ground-work-—an essential ingredient, 
but not the substance. A sermon, like every other production, must 
be adapted to its object; and in this adaptation consists the great 
difficulty of this species of writing. The object is to work religious 
good; and not to work religious good alone, but to work it in a 
particular society. Hence, that which is a good parochial sermon 
in one place, would be wholly inefficacious in another. ‘The habits, 
modes of thought and action, state of mental cultivation, and a 
thousand other contingencies, must be consulted in determining the 
subjects to be insisted on, and the tone and language to be employed, 
The preacher, indeed, must not scruple to declaré the whole counsel 
of God; but he must so declare it, that it may most effectively 
influence the hearts of his hearers. Where self-righteousness appears 
prevalent, he will be careful to insist on the doctrine of justification 
by faith; where this great doctrine appears to have been perverted 
to licence and crime, he will press upon his hearers the necessity of 
holy living; where presumptuous confidence, and consequent neg- 
ligence, have sapped the foundations of vigilance and perseverance, 
he will be diligent in pressing his flock to “ make their calling and 
election sure,” instead of believing it already so. While he dwells 
on every part of the great fabric of the church,—while, like a good 
watchman, he carefully surveys all the towers and bulwarks of Sion,— 
he will chiefly afford his attentions to such portions of the sacred 
structure as are decayed, or inadequately fortified. This circumstance 
alone will impart a locality to his discourses, which would unfit them 
for another region. In an artificial state of society, the graces of 
rhetoric, and the subtilties of argument, are often powerful attrac- 
tives, while the heart remains uninfluenced by the supremely 
important theme on which they are exercised. In congregations thus 
circumstanced, such external recommendations should not be neg- 
lected, as they may eventually lead to saving conviction, provided 
always the substance of religion be neither mutilated nor disguised, 
To the country congregation, the preacher can s varcely ever be too 
plain; too simple in his sentences, or too clear in his illustrations. 
“ Milk” and “ strong meat” must be administered as the spiritual 
constitution will bear. Such appears to have been the practice of 
St. Paul, the high authority of whose example, together with the 
peculiarity of his situation, as preaching to assemblies so variously 
constituted, affords a highly useful model for the Christian minister's 
imitation. It is true that the Apostle informs us that his speech and 
his preaching was “ not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
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demonstration of the spirit and of power.” But this “ demonstration” 
is one which the nature of the case precludes at the present day ; nor 
does the Apostle’s language, when viewed in comparison with his 
practice, amount to more than this; that he did not rest the truth of 
the Gospel, as the philosophers did the truth .of their speculations, 
on any scholastic refinements, or declamatory artifices. In _ his 
speech to the Athenians, he addresses himself directly to their 
feelings and their prejudices, in a florid and eloquent composition : 
when he accosts the Jews, he dwells, in unstudied terms, on those 
doctrines which were most popular among them, and especially on 
that cardinal article of Christianity, the general resurrection. His 
style of preaching was, as he himself characterizes it, “* becoming all 
things to all men, that he might by all means save some.” But even 
a higher example than St. Paul has shewn this accommodation to be 
necessary. The whole philosophy of the Saviour’s discourses is 
dependent on this principle. When he partakes the entertainment of 
the wealthy Pharisee, he instructs the guests by the parable of 
“a certain man who made a great supper.” When he converses with 
the Samaritan woman at the well, he directs her thoughts to that 
* living water” which he came to bestow. When the disciples forget 
to take bread, he bids them beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. ‘To the learned expositor of the law, he discourses 
on the spiritual mysteries of its signification; to the promiscuous 
multitude, he deals forth the clear parable, or the direct precept. He 
draws a broad line of demarcation between his malicious enemies, 
and his obedient disciples. He makes the former pronounce their 
own condemnation in sentencing his fictitious characters; while to the 
latter he converses unreservedly on the supreme topic of the divine 
will and policy. 

To compose, therefore, a good parochial sermon, or, which is the 
same thing, a sermon on those principles of accommodation which 
come recommended to us by the practice of Christ and his Apostles, 
obviously implies the exercise of many important concurrents. Of 
those which are merely human, a sound judgment, an extended and 
profound acquaintance with Scripture, and a clear understanding 


> 


of the minds, habits, prejudices, and opinions of a congregation, 
seem to be the principal. So that a sermon really productive of 
material good is the result of a vigorous and energetic mind, 
although its very excellence in this particular is that which often 
negatives its excellence in a literary point of view; and the Christian 
preacher, as he sows not to himself, neither does he reap to himself 
in the present world. 

As the difficulty of producing any composition entails proportional 
difficulties on the critic, so is this particularly exemplified in regard 
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to the parochial sermon. For ignorance of those peculiarities, the 
knowledge of which is indispensable to the writer, will often conceal 
from the eye of the reviewer defects or excellencies, which nothing 
but the removal of this ignorance could display. We therefore 
apprgach the notice of this work with proportionate diffidence ; 
although, from its general character, it does not appear to have been 
intended for any particular congregation, but rather as an attempt at 
an universal system of parochial discourses. We use the word 
attempt, not with the view of disparaging the real excellence of the 
book, but as intimating that, if such be the design of the work, it is 
one which is not minutely, though it may be partly practicable. But 
if the object of the writer has been the press alone, and the distinct 
development of the different parts of practical holiness, in a form to 
meet the conceptions of ordinary readers, we think he has been 
highly successful, and that he has combined perspicuity of method, 
and energy of language, with sound and impressive views of Christian 
doctrine. 

The sermons are twenty in number, and embrace the following 
important subjects: I. The Gospel a Savour of Life and Death. 
II. Knowledge of God through Christ. III. The Weakness and the 
Power of Man. IV. Justification by Faith. V. Faith characterized. 
VI. The Work of the Lord. VII. The Lord pleading with his 
People. VIII. Looking back from the Gospel. IX. The World 
resigned for Christ. X. Efficacy of Repentance revealed by the 
Gospel. XI. Difficulty of delayed Repentance. XII. Constancy in 
Repentance. XIII. The present Life the Youth of Immortality. 
XIV. The Christian militant in the World. XV. The Christian 
Polity. XVI. The Christian conciliating the World. XVII. The 
Christian conversing with God in the World. XVIII. The Day of 
the Lord at Hand. XIX. Watching and Prayer the Christian 
Securities. XX. The Life in the Flesh made the Life of the 
Spirit. 

As the very essence of their design appears to be connexion, it will 
not be easy to afford our readers, through the medium of extracts, 
any very intelligible view of the execution of this plan. If they are 
disposed, however, to place any confidence in our judgment, they will 
be content to believe that it has been faithfully realized. Respecting 
the character and style of the book, the reader may receive some 
information from the following extracts, which we make somewhat 
indiscriminately, as the work presents few passages more striking 
than the rest, but is generally remarkable for an even unaffected style 
of great clearness and purity. 

In the first Sermon, “ the Gospel a Savour of Life and Death,” we 


have the following sensible and pious observations : 
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Those to whom the Gospel is offered and who reject it, are, in fact, in a much 
worse state than such as have never heard its glad tidings. ‘The latter only want 
the blessing, but the former pervert it. If God in his wisdom has not chosen to 
communicate to any nation, or any individual, the knowledge of his saving 
truth, we are not thereby to conclude, that he does not design that such persons 
should participate in the benefits of Christ's atonement. The merits of our 
Saviour, which are our only title to eternal happiness with God, as they cannot 
be added to, or diminished, by any exertions on the part of man, so may be 
equally powerful to the saving of those who have never heard of his name, as 
well as of those who, having heard, have put their trust in him, and sought 
access to the Father through his intercession. Whether the knowledge of what 
he has done in our behalf, is in every case the means by which his vicarious 
sufferings are rendered effectual, it is impossible for us to decide. In the 
wisdom of his moral administration, God has appointed great varieties of trial to 
different individuals living under an equal light of the Gospel; and he may 
likewise have determined to call some finally to sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, without having intimated to them, 
during their sojournment on earth, the title by which they are admitted to the 
holy inheritance. Means that are indispensable in certain circumstances may 
not be so in very different circumstances. To the inquiry,—whether ignorant 
heathens—strangers to the name of Christ—can possibly be saved, when it is by 
the knowledge of salvation that the Christian disciple is required to make his 
calling and election sure,—our Lord, I conceive, would have given a like 
answer to that which he gave to a similar irrelevant inquiry, “ What is that to 
thee: follow thou me!” or to that which he gave to the inquiry concerning the 
number that should be saved, “ Strive to enter in at the strait gate.” It is our 
part at any rate to avail ourselves of the means set before us—we are told what 
the consequences will be if we neglect those means—and we are accordingly 
placed under Christian government. Christian actions must be performed by 
us who are so placed in this peculiar economy of Divine Providence, that Chris- 
tian rewards may follow, and Christian punishments may be avoided. Those 
who are not so placed are not under the same obligations. ‘To such persons the 
rewards and punishments of Christianity may follow, not to say independ- 
ently of all conditions, but on conditions peculiar to themselves. Every man 
will receive according to what he hath, and not according to what he hath not. 
—Pp. 10—12. 





In the Sermon on “ Faith Characterized,” we have the following 
just and powerful remarks : 

But the Apostle not only says; be ye stedfast. He strengthens the exhor- 
tation by a call to the Christian convert to be also unmoveable. The words here 
conjoined have nearly the same meaning. _ As however we may more strictly 
understand by stedfastness, the adopting the fundamental principle of our reli- 
gion—the doctrine of Christ crucified—in its true Seriptural sense; on which 
alone, as on a firm rock, our system of faith may rest steady and secure: so we 
may interpret the precept of being “ unmoveable,” as applying particularly to 
the danger of being drawn away from those religious principles which we have 
maturely adopted, by any temptation, whether of novel doctrine, or of the 
pleasures of the world. You will remember, that the Apostle Paul speaks of 
some unstable Christians, as “ not enduring sound doctrine :” as “ heaping to 
themselves teachers, having itching ears ;’—that he cautions the Ephesians, 
that, when “ come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ, they be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with every 


wind of doctrine.” If we hold fast the truth, as it is in Jesus, we shall show no 
countenance to those ingenious glosses, which render Scripture only the multi- 
farion cho of each conflicting sect or party in religion. We shall not suffer 
ou st deluded by artic] f faith, founded on partial views of the 
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divine dispensations, or on the mere words of Scripture. But, “ holding the 
head,” we shall also hold all the members of the Faith, in their vital connexion 
with the head. Whilst we adopt Christ crucified, as the fundamental charac- 
teristic of our religious profession, we shall maintain the other doctrines of 
Scripture in their full importance. Taking the Christian Redemption from its 
proper source—the Scripture—we shall take along with it, all those other holy 
and edifying truths, with which it is there closely and inseparably entwined. 
And, thus obtaining a comprehensive and consistent view of the whole scheme 
of Divine Revelation, we shall not only defy the attacks of the ostensible infidel, 
but also be proof against the more dangerous wiles of insidious traitors to 
Christianity, bearing the sacred name of its disciples, whilst breathing war 
against it in their hearts and their proceedings. Our conviction will be, that 
we have placed our trust in One, in whom all the counsels of God towards man 
have their perfection ;—and, that though an Angel from heaven should preach 
to us any doctrine at variance with the great mystery of his atonement, we 
should believe it not—that all must be true, which the Scripture has joined with 
this mystery in the scheme of revelation, however inexplicable to us, however 
apparently to our judgment unconnected with it ;—that whatever militates with 
this mystery, must be false, however speciously scriptural in its assertion, and 
however plausibly supported by ingenuity of argument. We shall check that 
propensity of the human mind, which prompts the unstable believer, to follow 
after new preachers and new doctrines—in simplicity and sincerity we shall 
inquire only for “ the old paths’—the beaten ways, tracked by the footsteps of 
our forefathers in Christ, those holy professors of the Christian faith, who 
learned at the foot of the Cross, what they preached from the pulpit, or incul- 
cated in their writings, or set forth to general example in their lives: nor 
pursuing our religion,—as we would a mere human science, which admits of 
advancement by the labours of successive inquirers,—but as a knowledge, 
perfect in its origin—as best understood, when it was first taught, and was as 
yet unalloyed by human inventions—as a science, like its Divine Author, “ the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” —Pp. 103—107. 





In Sermon IX. we have the following note on the expression 
mpwrorokog maaone Kricewc. (Col. i. 15.) 

The cavil which has been raised on this expression appears entirely ground- 
less, when we consider that it is an idiom of the Greek language, to speak 
of any thing, which it is intended to except as pre-eminent above a class 
of objects, as if it were included among them; as, for instance, the Greek 
historian speaks of a particular war, as the most memorable, (in literal trans- 
lation) of those that had preceded; (‘Thucyd. i. 1.) an idiom which, indeed, 
Milton has imitated, where he says, 

** Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve.’’ 
Parad. Lost. B. iv. 323. 

Why might not the Son of God then be spoken of, as “ the first-born of 
every creature,” without its being inferred that he is, therefore, one of the 
creatures ’—Besides, the expression may have a reference to this ordinance of 
the Mosaic Law :—Jesus being the great First-born, of whom all the others were 
types. See Psalm Ixxxix. 27. Rom. viii. 29. Heb. i. 6.—If, indeed, we had at 
first misconceived the expression, the verses immediately following it are suffi- 
cient to set us right. See Col. i. 16—19.—Pp. 191, 192. 

The criticism of this note is unexceptionable, but we do not think 
the rule has been rightly applied. As it appears to us, the language 
of the Apostle is much less equivocal. Ilpwrdroxog raone xricewe is 
equivalent to rixropevog mpwroc maane Kricewc, “ begotten before all 
creation ;” xpwro¢g being used in this sense with the genitive in 
VOL. X. NO. VII. 3K 
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John i. 30. drt mparo¢ pov hv—for he was before me. Yet we cannot 
but highly value the conjecture of Michaelis, who transposes the 
accent, and makes mpwroroxoc ; translating, the prime cause of existence 
of all creation. 

One feature of the work we must not omit to notice, which is, that 
a short “skeleton” of each sermon has been given. We could wish 
this practice were more general. Sermons are necessarily more 
perspicuous and methodical from being previously reduced to heads 
and subdivisions, although there is no necessity for the mechanism 
being absolutely apparent. Fastidious hearers sometimes disrelish 
an excellent sermon on account of the preciseness of its distributions. 
Yet this is an excess on the right side; and, in discourses immediately 
addressed to the judgment, is no more than what is absolutely ne- 
cessary. That this method has been sometimes extended to a 
ludicrous minuteness, proves nothing against its essential excellence. 

But although something may be, and must be, conceded to popular 

feeling, where the object cannot be served without popular attention, 

there is no necessity why more than the methodical form should be 

sacrificed, and even this need not always be the case. Method of 

arrangement, founded on a decided plan, is a most important ingre- 

dient in the composition of a sermon; nor is it less advantageous to 

the reader to have the original skeleton before him, that he may L 

comprehend the scope of his author’s argument, and take a view of 

the subject under consideration, at once detailed and enlarged. It 

enables the writer to compose fluently and correctly : 
“ Nec facundia deseret hunc, nec lucidus ordo:” 

and it enables the reader to apprehend readily and clearly. Beside 

these advantages, there is another of very considerable importance. 

A good parochial sermon is the best possible study for the parochial 

divine. It affords that luminous conception of this species of compo- 

sition which practice always obtains above theory, and representation 

above definition. The divine studies a sermon not only for its matter, 

but directly for its method ; he sets it before him as a study whereby 

to improve his own pulpit compositions. Such abstracts as these are 

to him invaluable; and one well digested outline of a sermon may 

produce hundreds of plain sensible discourses of ready comprehen- 

sion and application. 

We select, as a specimen of this department of the work, the skeleton 
of Sermon XIX. 

Consolatory nature of Christianity—Shewn particularly in the securities here 
provided against our danger in the world—I. Watching—An habitual recol- 
lection of the atonement renders us watchful—1. As exciting our interest for the 
future world—2. By forcibly convincing us of the danger from the world and 
from ourselves—3. By keeping us constantly looking for the second advent of 
Christ—II. Prayer—the strength of man—This strength derived from the 
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divine promise attached to it—Objection from the immutability of God answered 
by reference to the importance of prayer to man—1l. As the means of commu- 
nion with God—2. As inculcating on him the necessity of contributing his own 
exertions—As subduing the soul to a Christian temper—Watching and prayer 


mutually imply each other.—P. xxx. 


It may be readily seen how much and how important matter may 


be engrafted on this stock ; how many discouzses differing in manner, 


yet coinciding in principle, might be raised out of these rich and 


substantial materials. 


The same arrangement might be useful to the 


student in assisting him to arrange for himself; a task of greater 


difficulty, but greater importance. 


The price of the work makes it a desirable manual for all whose 


. . . . . / 
parochial duties are conversant with congregations of the higher and 


middle classes. 


And even to the country preacher, the work will not 


be unserviceable, as the method is applicable where the style would 


be unintelligible. 


On the whole, we hesitate not to recommend these 


sermons to the notice of the public, as containing sound and pious 


views of religion, delivered with a simplicity well becoming the 


majesty of the subject, and with a perspicuity which, in this kind of 


composition particularly, is a grace of most essential beauty. 


—— 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Evangelical Preaching (commonly so 
denominated ) : its Character, Errors, 
and Tendency: in a Letter to the Rt. 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. By the Rev. R. Warner, 
F.A.S. &c. London: Rivingtons. 
1828. 8vo. pp. 27. 2s. 


Here is bigotry and persecution 
with a vengeance !—such, at least, will 
be the echo of the party, against the 
errors of which Mr. Warner’s pamphlet 
is directed. But these are not the 
times in which those who are devoted 
to the sound and sober tenets of our 
Apostolical English Church, are to be 


tamed into silence by false notions of 


liberality ; and we sincerely wish that 
others would stand forward like Mr. 
W. in defence of her character and 
doctrines. The different lights and 
shades of Evangelical Preaching, the 
various gradations of heterodoxy which 
it embraces, the theatrical gesture and 
noisy declamation by which its thun- 
dering anathemas are enforced, and its 
tendency to inflate the mind of its 


disciples with the most disgusting 
pride, or to depress the more pious of 
its victims (if piety can be connected 
with such unworthy ideas of the Creator 
which it suggests), into the gloomy 
depths of despondency, are abundant 
proofs of the mischiefs which it is cal- 
culated to produce. Mr. W. has di- 
vided the self-styled Gospellers into 
three principal classes; viz. high Cal- 
vinists, the more moderate of the 
Geneva school, and such as depreciate 
human nature into a mass of the most 
degraded pollution and malignity. 
These, however, branch out again into 
a multiplicity of sects, infinitely diver- 
sified in their profession of faith and 
doctrinal peculiarities, but sufficiently 
agreed on two points, which “ mark 
the preachers as a genus, and their 
mode of teaching as a system.” The 
most prominent of these, is the almost 
exclusive praise and recommendation, 
in their sermons, of faith; and their 
direct or implied disparagement of 


good works, which are represented as 


totally valueless in the sight of God; 






























and, however praiseworthy in them- 
selves, wholly unnecessary as a condi- 
tion of salvation. The second pecu- 
liarity is their constant reference to 
Jesus Christ, while they seldom, if ever, 
allude to God the Father; so as, by 
uniformly exalting one, and lowering 
another of the persons in the Godhead, 
to destroy the balance of the blessed 
Trinity. Under this head Mr. Warner 
might have noticed the disgusting and 
blasphemous familiarity, with which 
they too often address the Redeemer of 
the world. 

To expose the errors, and point out 
the fatal tendency of these unscrip- 
tural tenets, is a comparatively easy 
task:—it has been frequently per- 
formed, and Mr. Warner has _ per- 
formed it again. He has also attempted 
what is far more difficult; viz. to 
prescribe a cure for the evil; in 
order to which he has suggested two 
remedies, which he recommends re- 
spectfully to the notice of his Diocesan, 
and through him, to the Bishops 
generally. The first is, that of a strict 
examination of candidates for holy 
orders, with a view to prevent the 
future admission of unsound pastors 
into the Church; and the other, that 
the Bishops should continually ani- 
madvert upon the errors in question 
in their charges, with a view to coun- 
teract the baneful influence of those 
already in the priesthood. We wish 
we could put as much confidence in 
the efficiency of these proposals as we 
admire Mr. W.’s attachment to our 
venerable establishment, and his honest 
zeal in endeavouring to purify it from 
the disease, with which it is so unhap- 
pily and so deeply infected. From 
the obstinate inveteracy with which 
the Evangelical party regard Eccle- 
siastical discipline, it is clear that the 
latter of the remedies proposed would 
only tend to increase their violence and 
rancour; and after the hue and cry 
which has been raised against the cele- 
brated Eighty-sevenQuestions, nothing 
butthe united determination of all, mu- 
tually to adopt the former, which in 
the present constitution of the Bench 
is more to be wished than expected, 
would induce any individual Bishop to 
enter the lists alone. Still the case is 
not hopeless ; but we think the remedy 
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is to be found with the beneticed 
Clergy, rather than with the Bishops. 
Let them be careful to whom they give 
titles for ordination, and insist upon a 
clear and candid assurance that the 
persons whom they are instrumental in 
bringing into the priesthood, are well 
attached to the discipline and ductrines 
of the Church. With respect to those 
who are already in orders, let them 
strenuously refuse the use of their 
pulpits to any of the party. In the 
Metropolis, more especially, these wor- 
thies are ever on the alert to preach 
Charity Sermons, into which they take 
most especial care to infuse a fair 
proportion of false doctrine, heresy, 
and schism. Again we say, let the 
Clergy stand to their posts; and, 
through evil report and good report, 
maintain the truly Evangelical doc- 
trines of the Church of England. 





A Catechism of the Christian Religion ; 
being a Translation of “ Catechismus 
Heidelbergensis,’withScripture Proofs 
at length. By a Graduate of the 
University of Oxford. Oxford: Vin- 


cent. 1828. 12mo. pp. 122. 


Tue Palatinate or Heidelberg Cate- 
chism was first published in 1563, and, 
after receiving the sanction of the 
national synod at Dort, in 1618, was 
very generally adopted in the Conti- 
pental Churches. It was rejected, 
however, by the English divines, who 
would not subscribe to the doctrine im- 
plied, though not directly asserted, in 
one of its articles, that Christ’s descent 
into Hell, mentioned in the Apostles’ 
Creed, signifies that he suffered the 
torments of Hell upon the cross. With 
this single exception, the Catechism 
can give offence to none; being a 
clear, concise, and comprehensive ex- 
planation of the principles of Christian 
faith and practice. It is inserted in 
the original Latin in the Sylloge Con- 
fessionum Fidei, published by the 
University of Oxford; and we hope 
that the present translation, which is 
well executed, will obtain for it a more 
extended notice than it has hitherto 
enjoyed. The Scripture proofs, which 
are subjoined to the text, are for the 
most part well selected, and _satis- 














factory vouchers for the doctrines in- 
culcated and explained. 





A Vindication of the Church of England 
from the imputation of Inconsistency 
and Uncharitableness in retaining the 
Athanasian Creed in her Liturgy. 
By the Rev. W. T. Myers, A. M. 
Curate of Eltham, Kent. London. 
Rivingtons. 1828. 12mo. pp. 122. 
In the last Session of Parliament a 

charge of inconsistency was brought 
against the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land for retaining the Athanasian 
Creed, which was represented to be “as 
palpable an instance of exclusive hie- 
rarchy, as any that can be objected to 
the Roman Catholic religion.” Against 
this assertion, and the repeated objec- 
tions against the uncharitableness, 
which is supposed to reside in the dam- 
natory clauses of this Creed, this little 
work is directed. The author, by an in- 
duction of Scripture proofs,and passages 
from the Liturgy and Articles of the 
Church, satisfactorily proves that the 
same doctrines which are contained in 
the Creed are inculcated throughout 
the Prayer Book, upon the most deci- 
sive Scripture authority, and conse- 
quently that there is no more incon- 
sistency in retaining one than the 
other. And if the Bible asserts in the 
most unequivocal terms the condem- 
nation of the unbeliever, there surely 
can be no uncharitableness in urging 
the declaration upon Christians, in a 
public profession of faith. We think 
the work will be a useful compendium 
to those, who entertain conscientious 
scruples against this part of our public 
service. 


The Principles of Union in the Church 
of England, considered in a Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of London, at a Visitation, 
held May 12, 1828. By the Vener- 
able J. H. Potr, M. A. Archdeacon 
of London, &c. London : Rivingtons. 
1828. 8vo. pp. 3l. 

In this Charge, the principles of 
union are considered as they regard, 
(1) the Church, properly so called, and 
the relation which its members. have 
with Christ, as its head, and with 
one another: (2) the congregation, or 
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collective number in each district of its 
visible communion, united with the 
whole body of Christians in doctrines, 
discipline, and worship, but separated 
in so far as all cannot assemble in one 
place ; and (3) the sacred edifices, set 
apart and consecrated for the purpose 
of divine worship. Under each of 
these heads there is abundant matter 
for reflection; but so condensed and 
closely argued, as to prevent the possi- 
bility of analysis. The remarks upon 
Churches, é. e. upon buildings raised for 
divine service, would form an excel- 
lent foundation for a larger work, on a 
subject of considerable interest. Upon 
the whole, we consider this Charge as 
one of the most important which the 
excellent Archdeacon has delivered. 





Scripture Lessons; selected from the 
prophetical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, with explanatory Notes, and the 
Passages from the New Testament 
which shew the Fulfilment of the Pro- 
phecies relating to our blessed Saviour. 
For the use of Schools and Families. 
By F. D. Lemrriere, M. A. Rector 
of Newton St. Petrock, Devon. Lon- 
don: Cadell. 1828. 


Turs little work is a useful com- 
panion to Mrs. Trimmer's Abridgement 
of the Scriptures. It contains a judi- 
cious selection from the prophetical 
books, with short notes explanatory 
of the principal difficulties, and a cita- 
tion of those passages from the New 
Testament,which declare the fulfilment 
of any particular prediction in the 
person of our Saviour. We think that 
considerable advantage will be derived 
to the youthful reader from an early 
acquaintance, by means of a compen- 
dium like the one before us, of the 
principal prophecies upon which the 
evidence of our holy faith so materially 
depends. The addition of dates to the 
several lessons is well advised, as 
marking distinctly the interval between 
the delivery of prophecy and its com- 
pletion. 





The Danger of Ministerial Delinquency : 
a Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Oundle, May 12, 1828, at 
the Visitation of the Venerable Wm. 
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Strong, D. D. Archdeacon of North- 

ampton. By the Rev. Henry Rotts, 

M. A. of Balliol College, Oxford, 

Rector of Aldwincle All Saints. Lon- 

don: Rivingtons. 1828. pp. 20. 

Luke ix. 62.—‘‘ No man having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God.” 

Tne more immediate subject of this 
Discourse is introduced by some reflec- 
tions upon the duties of the ministerial 
office, as suggested by the replies of 
Christ to three new disciples, as re- 
corded in the verses preceding the text. 

In the case of the first of these candidates, 
we cannot but see how tenderly our Lord 
points out the necessity of caution and 
deliberation on entering upon an office of 
so much difficulty and responsibility as that 
of a minister of the Gospel. 

In the case of the second, we are re- 
minded of the indispensable obligations we 
are under, as ministers of Christ, of with- 
drawing our heart and affections from the 
secular affairs of life, and of yielding our- 
selves, not in part only, but wholly and 
unreservedly, to the special duties of our 
calling. 

And the remarkable answer given by 
our Lord to the proposal of the third can- 
didate, in the words of my text, is eminently 
calculated to impress upon our minds the 
guilt and danger of “‘ looking back,” or in 
any degree departing from the full measure 
of duty incumbent on the Christian minister. 

It is this last reply which gives rise 
to the preacher’s remarks upon the 
danger of ministerial delinquency ; the 
various gradations of which are classed 
under the heads of apostacy, wavering 
unsteady principles, over-confidence 
and self-sufficiency, supineness and 
irresolution. In conclusion, a salu- 
tary caution is added, arising out of 
the peculiar “ signs of the times.” 





The reciprocal Duties of a Christian 
Minister and his People. A Farewell 
Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church, of St. Anne Limehouse, on 
Sunday Morning, May 11, 1828. By 
James Rupce, D.D. F.R.S. &c. 
London: Rivingtons. 1828. 
AutuovuGu the more immediate oc- 


casion of this Sermon is of a local 


nature, the Sermon itself is of more 
than local importance. 
ae, 


From Rom. 
the respective duties of minister 
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and people are set forth in a true and 
interesting light, and the particular cir- 
cumstance which led to its delivery 
is made the foundation of an impressive 
appeal, in furtherance of the object 
which the preacher wished to promote. 
Dr. Rudge has left a lasting memorial 
among his late parishioners, of the 
ardour and earnestness with which he 
discharged his duty among them; and 
a powerful encouragement to them, in 
attending with diligence and sincerity 
to the ministerial labours of his suc- 


cessors. 





The Origin and Character of the 
Priestly Office: a S:rmon preached 
at the Visitation, held at West Mal- 
ling, \6th April, 1828, by the Very 
Rev. Walter King, Archdeacon of 
Rochester. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Bowpter, Rector of Addington, 
Kent. London: Rivingtons. 1828. 
Tuose of the Clergy who are ap- 

pointed to preach at Visitations, are 
usually men of more than ordinary 
endowments, and their Sermons, though 
turning for the most part upon the 
same or similar topics, are in general 
sound and able inquiries into the na- 
ture and duties of the ministerial office. 
But whatever merit may be due. to 
Visitation Sermons generally, the one 
before us is far above the ordinary 
cast. After tracing the origin of the 
Christian Priesthood to the Son of 
God himself, who was ordained a 
priest for ever after the order of Mel- 
chisedec, and still exercises his office 
at the right of hand of God; and, 
having proved its regular descent from 
him, through his Apostles and suc- 
cessors, to the ministers of the Gospel 
at the present day, the author ob- 
serves: 

Thus, then, we arrive at the proof of 
that assertion which was made at the 
opening of this discourse, that the Christian 
priesthood is the ordinance of the Most 
High in a sense peculiarly its own; not as 
an institution made for the good of man, 
and sanctioned by God; not as a relation 
between different persons originally fixed 
and ordained by Him; but as it derives its 
existence from the Son of God himself, and 
executes, however feebly and unworthily, 
that office fur which He came into the 
Every minister in the church is 
the successor of Christ, or he is without 


world. 








authority. In himself he is nothing: a 


feeble mortal—bending under a sense of 


his unworthiness —shrinking even from the 
meanest office in the house of God. But 
acting in his Master’s name, and by au- 
thority delegated from Him, he takes his 
station, whatever it be, with an humble 
confidence which the highest personal en- 
dowments can never inspire ; for he remem- 

bers the oath by which Christ was made a 

priest for ever; he has continually sounding 

in his ears, ‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee ;”’ and he relies upon that promise 
which cannot be too often repeated, ‘‘ Lo! 

I am with you alway, even unto the end of 

the world.” 

Mr. Bowdler then proceeds to shew 
that as the orizin of the priesthood 
is divine, so its character is spiritual ; 
and, consequently, that although any 
earthly distinction wich the servants 
of Christ may attain, is accidental, and 
may be taken away by the state which 
confers it, “ that which the Spirit hath 
stamped upon them no human hand can 
erase.” Some important considera- 
tions are then offered in connexion 
with this view of the subject; and the 
Discourse concludes with an energetic 
exhortation to a faithful discharge of 
the ministerial office. 

Sermons preached before a Village Con- 
gregation. By the Rev. J.dowert, 
M.A. Rector of Silk Willoughby, and 
domestic Chaplain to Lord Barham. 
Seeley & Sons. pp. 360. 

Tuese Sermons are composed in ac- 
cordance with the opinion maintained 
by Bishop Horsley, and supported by 
Bishop Heber— 

That a theological argument, clearly stat- 

ed, in terms derived from the ancient 

English language exclusively, will generally 

be both intelligible and interesting to the 

lower classes. They do not want acuteness, 
or the power of attending; it is their vo- 
cabulary only which is confined: and, if 
we address them in such words as they 
understand, we may tell them what truths 
we please, and reason with them as subtilely 

as we can.—Preface p. viii. 

The model which the author has 
thus chosen, he has kept in sight 
throughout; and there is much good 
writing in his Sermons, which raise 
them above the ordinary class of village 
discourses. At the same time, we do 
not feel quite satisfied with them in 
a doctrinal point of view. In one 
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of them the doctrine of non-bap- 
tismal regeneration is plainly assert- 
ed ; and we detect throughout a lean- 
ing to Calvinism, to which the 
author continually approaches, but 
with an apparent dread of represent- 
ing its peculiar tenets in unequivocal 
terms. This apparent indecision is 
excessively irksome to the reader, and 
certainly not profitable to the hearer; 
for, while there is nothing which we 
can positively condemn, there is a de- 
gree of doubt, as to the real sentiments 
of the writer, which renders assent to 
his conclusions, to say the least, unwil- 
ling and imperfect. 





WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Twelve Lectures on the ‘Acts of the 
Apostles, delivered on the Wednesdays 
during Lent, in the Years 1827, 1828. To 
which is added a New Edition of Five Lec- 
tures on the Gospel of St. John, as bearing 
Testimony to the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
By C. J. Blomfield, D. D. Bishop of Chester, 
and Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 
10s. 6d. 

The Testimony of Primitive Antiquity 
against the Peculiarities of the Latin 
Church: being a Supplement to the Difti- 
culties of Romanism; in Reply to an 
Answer by the Bishop of Strasbourg (late 
of Aire). By Geo. Stanley Faber, B. D. 
8vo. 6s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Salisbury at the Primary Visita- 
tion in August, 1826. With an Appendix. 
By the Lord Bishop. 8vo. 5s. 

An Inquiry into the Means and Ex- 
pedience of making any Changes in the 
Canons, Articles, or Liturgy, or in the 
Laws affecting the Church of England. 
By W. W. Hull, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

A Literal Translation of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebrews, with Explanatory 
Notes. By the late Rev. G. V. Sampson, 
M.A. Edited by his Son, the Rev. G. V. 
Sampson. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy ; or, 
a Dissertation on the Prophecies which 
treat of the grand Period of Seven Times ; 
and especially of its second Moiety, or the 
latter Three Times and a Half. By Geo. 
Stanley Faber, B.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/, 16. 

The Works of the English and Scottish 
Reformers. Edited by Thomas Russell, 
A.M. Vol. II. 8ve. 10s. 62. 

The Danger of Resting in Inadequate 
Views of Christianity. Addressed particu- 
larly to Christian Parents. By Patrick 
Falconer, Esq. 12mo. 6s. bds. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
1.— Statement by the Council of the University of London, explanatory of the nature 
and objects of the Institution. London: Longman and Co. 1827.—Pp. 20. 
2.—A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, on the subject of the London Uni- 

versity. By Curistianus. London: Murray. 1828.—Pp. 39. 

3.—Thoughts on the London University. By the Rev. Henry Newranp, A. M. 
Dublin: Milliken and Son. 1828.—Pp. 40. 

4.—A Letter to John Hughes, Esq. M.A. Oriel College, Oxford, one of 
His Majesty's Justices of the Peace in the County of Berks, on the Systems of 
Education proposed by the popular Parties. By the Rev. Joun Puities Porter, 
M. A. Oriel College, Oxford. London: Hatchard and Son. 1828.—Pp. 63. 

5.—A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, on Thursday, 
May 8th, 1828, at the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy. By che Rev. Puuie 
Nicuoxas Suuttieworts, D. D. Warden of New College, Oxford. London : 
Rivingtons. 1828.—Pp. 48. 


In placing the above list of works at the head ¢f this article, it is 


not our intention to enter on an elaborate criticism of the merits of 


any one of them. For this we have neither space nor inclination. 
Neither is it in our contemplation to adopt the favourite modern 
expectation of giving a dissertation under colour of a review. But we 
have headed the following observations with the above titles, because, 
from the works which bear them, we have assembled some valuable 
facts and arguments relative to a very important subject; and an 
analysis of these may be acceptable to such readers as may have 
neither leisure nor disposition to peruse the entire publications. 
Besides, it may not be useless to collect into one focus the strong 
rays of information which they severally lend, and direct their blended 
light to the examination of a very momentous topic. In order to this, 
however, we must, in the most cursory manner possible, state the 
object of each pamphlet. 

The first is, in our judgment, by far the most important, because it 
is an authoritative document put forth deliberately by the governors 
of the new establishment, called the University of London. Whatever 
arguments therefore are bottomed upon this, stand not on the 
assertions of enemies, but on the confession of the parties themselves ; 
and the premises being once admitted, the conclusions in this case 
appear to us inseparable. 

The second and third of these publications, have for the most part 
a common object: to point out the defects and mischiefs of the new 
project, and to call on the government to counteract them by the 
establishment of a college of sound learning, based on religious 
education, for the advantage of the metropolis. 

The last two works touch the subject incidentally only, but power- 
fully. Mr. Potter's letter is, for the most part, directed against an 
antagonist very unworthy of him: a silly, prating, anticlassical in the 
Westminster Review, who objects to Latin and Greek, apparently for 
the best reasons; viz. that he has, as he most classically expresses 
himself, been “‘rurrwed” in an unsuccessful struggle with conju- 
gations and declensions. But towards the end of his pamphlet Mr. P. 
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takes a wider range on the subject of the systems of popular educa- 
tion, and very convincingly, though briefly, indicates the dangers 
inherent in the newly-established University. 

Dr. Shuttleworth’s Sermon is a somewhat original view of a subject 
in itself hackneyed, because requiring to be so,—the utility of a 
clerical establishment. He shews that the Clergy are not, as some 
would have us imagine, less necessary in cultivated than in ignorant 
periods. On the contrary, he insists on the dangers of irreligious 
cultivation, and misdirected talent ; and from the consideration of the 
abstract subject, is naturally led to that of the dangerous form in 
which the error is embodied in the London University. 

These publications, therefore, afford tolerably available materials 
for a clear understanding of the whole question; and we shall now, 
without further preamble, proceed to what we think will be no unac- 
ceptable duty, an abstract of what we have gleaned from them. 

Every person acquainted, however superficially, with the facts 
connected with the Gower-street Establishment, knows that there is 
one point in its constitution which must necessarily attract the atten- 
tion of a Christian Remembrancer: the total and avowed absence of 
any provision for religious instruction. But as we have entered 
on the subject, we shall intreat the indulgence of our readers if we 
defer the consideration of this particular evil, while we take a glance 
at the system collectively. 

Had the new establishment been called ‘the London United 
Lecture Rooms,” the thing might have been unobjectionable; but 
it is not easy to see that it could have been very serviceable. For 
students in the liberal profession can always be accommodated with 
professional instruction, on the very ground to which their pursuits 
lead them; and lectures on literature and science may be had in 
perfection at the British and London Institutions. Even many of the 
lectures at the medical hospitals are on matters of pure natural philo- 
sophy, and they are of the best kind. But to call such an institution 
an University, is a misnomer calculated to produce the most injurious 
deceptions, insomuch as it bears no more resemblance to the Uni- 
versities of this land, than the “ Catechism of Astronomy” does to the 
“Principia,” or the ‘ Mécanique Celeste.” The College lectures, 
as they are called at our Universities, are, in fact, as they ought to 
be, lessons, so termed evpwriac xapiv: nor is it possible to teach a 
language or a pure science in any other way. But the lectures of 
the London University are properly lectures: excellent means, un- 
questionably, of illustration and assistance, but utterly insufficient as 
foundations. A little Caesar, Virgil, and Xenophon, is all the classical 
knowledge that is required for matriculation; and this eminence once 
attained, the proudest heights of classic literature are to be scaled by 
simple attendance on the lectures of the professors. Vulgar and 
decimal fractions are the maximum of mathematical knowledge 
required from a probationer, and the rest is to be entirely effected by 
listening to scientific essays! It is true the professors are required to 
examine their pupils:, but here two obstacles necessarily occur. In 
the first place, it is utterly impossible that the pupil should have 
gleaned from a grammatical, geometrical, or algebrawal lecture, any 
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very definite, disposable, produceable knowledge, where he has no other 
kind of instruction. And if he is to have a private tutor, who is much 
more necessary here than even at the Universities, he must remunerate 
him; and the impudent vaunt of a cheap education is shown to be 
baseless. But if the pupil cannot produce that knowledge which he 
cannot possess, what is to be done?—the knowledge is required, but 
there is no discipline to compel it. Discipline beyond the walls of 
the establishment the Council themselves disclaim; and though they 
inform us that it is their intention to adopt some discipline mithin 
them, they have not disclosed what that is to be. They have felt the 
difficulty of legislating without the power of enforcing. They have 
no degrees to withhold; that powerful and ever ready controul over 
the contumacious student of our Universities. Their suspensions will : 
be considered vacations, and their rustications—what pleasure does 
that word convey to a Cockneyear! The subject of their anathema 
will scarcely treat them with more ceremony than Milton treated 
Cambridge; and, if he can muster Latin enough, will sympathetically 
re-echo the poet’s valediction: 
** Si sit hoc exsilium, patrios adiisse penates, 
Et vacuum curis otia grata sequi, 
Non ego vel profugi nomen sortemve recuso, 
Lztus et exsilii conditione fruor.”’ 

It may be said, they have a certificate, which they may refuse. But 
to what is this certificate a passport? Will its presence or absence 
ever have any weight in any profession, or in any society? Will the 
Church, or the Bar, or Surgeon’s Hall ever inquire, or care, whether 
the candidate for their distinctions has been certified by the London 
University ? 

Thus an inefficient means of instruction, and an inefficient means of 
compelling the use of such instruction, lie at the very heart of this in- 
congruous institution. Its lectures may be good, as lectures, but as 
lessons (which are the things wanted) the y are nugatory, and re quire 
the priv: ate tutor to make them intelligible. While at our Universities, 
the private tutor is the auxiliary of the lecturer ; here the lecturer is 
the subservient party. If the youth is to learn any one of the multi- 
farious objects of his studies solidly, he must incur great additional 
expenses. But the total absence of a salutary discipline completes 
the mischief of a system of education radically perverse and defective. 
And the parent who sends his child to these lecture rooms under the 
impression that they are tantamount to an university in all but expense, 
is grossly and most lamentably imposed on. 

The great point of objection, however, is one of the gravest cha- 
racter. Religion, it is well known, is studiously and distinctly ex- 
cepted from the studies of the place. The foundation of all mental 
excellence is totally rejected from an establishment expressly intended 
for universal mental improvement. ‘ Wisdom unto salvation,” is the 
only wisdom banished. The one thing needful is the one thing 
proscribed. And the motives of this arrangement are so extraor- 
dinary, that justice can only be done them in the language which they 
have at first assumed. 


It is a fundamental principle of the University of London, that it shall be 


open to persons of all religious denominations ; and it was manifestly impossible 
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to provide a course of professional education for the ministers of religion of those 
congregations who do not belong to the Established Church. It was equally 
impossible to institute any theological lectures for the instruction of lay students 
of different religious persuasions, which would not have been liable to grave 
objections ; still less was it practicable to introduce any religious observances 
that could be generally complied with. In the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the students removed from the superintendence of their parents and 
guardians, are placed in colleges, or new domestic establishments, where it is 
necessary that religious instruction should be provided. In the case of the 
University of London, none of the students will reside within the walls; they 
will live in the houses of their parents or guardians; and those who come from 
a distance will live in houses selected by their friends, with such precautions for 
the safety of their morals and of their religious opinions as will naturally be 
adopted on the occasion. A plan is in contemplation (which will be more fully 
explained in a subsequent part of this Statement), by which those students who 
come from a distance may be boarded in houses where they will be under the 
guidance of persons of their own religious opinions, and where they will be sub- 
jected to rules of discipline for the protection of their morals. The religious 
education of the pupils, therefore, will be left to domestic superintendence, being 
the same provision which at present exists for that important object in all cases 
except those of undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge during their residence 
in College. There are many hundreds of young men constantly in London, 
who come from the country for the sake of professional education in Law and 
Medicine, who have no guide for their religious education, unless they find it in 
relatives or friends interested in their welfare. To all such persons the discipline 
intended to be enforced in the University of London within its walls, will con- 
stitute an additional check upon their conduct. 

The Council had many long and anxious deliberations upon this subject, 
which they felt to be of paramount importance; but they found it impossible to 
unite the principle of free admission to persons of all religious denominations 
with any plan of theological instruction, or any form of religious discipline ; and 
they were thus compelled by necessity to leave this great and primary object of 
education, which they deem far too important for compromise, to the direction 
and superintendence of the natural guardians of the pupils.— Statement, p. 12. 


Q 


Now, as Christianus very properly remarks, p. 28, 

It is difficult to understand what is meant in the part of the preceding extract, 
wherein it is stated, that the provision for the religious education of the pupils in 
the London Univ ersity, by domestic superintendence, is ‘the same provision which 
exists in all cases, except those of undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge, 
during their residence in College.’ Here they except the only two cases which are 
really parallel; so that when they tell us that the same provision exists in all 
cases except these two, the upshot of their meaning is, that it exists in no 
parallel case whatever. If, however, they refer to other institutions for the 
instruction of youth, not strictly academical, their statement is completely 
erroneous. In all our public schools; for instance, in that of St. Bee’s in 
Cumberland, which partakes most of the academical character; in our Military 
and Naval Colleges; in the East India College at Hayleybury ; the religious 
instruction of youth is not left to the care of parents, but forms an integral 
part of the education publicly provided. I should feel completely at a loss to 
mention any single case, parallel to this of the London University, in which 
religion forms no part of the system of education. 

But if the assertion be understood of students of law and medicine, 
its reasoning is evidently inconclusive. For the hospitals and inns of 
court only profess to communicate particular knowledge, and by no 
means to add “those subjects which constitute THE ESSENTIAL PARTS 
OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION ;” which the London University professes to 
teach, and of which Theology assuredly is the very first, as regards 
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both the sublimity of the science, and the mighty consequences which 
it embraces. 

The reason, indeed, assigned for the exclusion of religion in every 
shape is as defective as the examples are inapplicable. Without de- 
laying to canvass the wisdom of an university without a religion, we 
hesitate not to say that it might be “ open to all religious denomi- 
nations,” and yet Christian theology consistently taught in it. ‘The 
American universities are unrestricted in this respect, and yet they 
have never dreamed of considering theology other than an integral 
and most essential portion of their studies. Jewish students might be 
indulged with a dispensation: but what other re/igious denomination 
could claim exemption we really cannot see. The youthful sceptic, 
and his philosophic parent, of course, could make no hesitation on the 
subject, without betraying a nervousness very inconsistent with their 
professions. - Their énlightened and invigorated minds could surely 
be in no danger of captivity from the most learned or eloquent advo- 
cates of antiquated superstitions. And had the projectors of the 
London University endowed a divinity professor, they would not have 
had one student the less. Dissenters, and even Romanists, go to 
Cambridge for the benefit of the education, although they are ex- 
cluded from degrees ; and there is no reason to imagine that a similar 
result should not have obtained here, where there are no degrees to 
exclude from. At all events, it is strange, that, among the “ many 
long and anxious deliberations” of the Council, an experiment so well 
sanctioned should have been left untried ; especially when the alter- 
native was considered. 

But did it never occur, amid these deliberations, that the Bible was 
a book which ali Christians admitted? Could it be so very injurious 
to require a knowledge of the Greek Testament? Is not the Greek 
of the New Testament in itself a peculiar study, to which the classical 
Greek authors afford small introduction? When history stands on 
the list of ‘“ essentials,” must the most ancient of histories lie totally 
neglected? Must the sublimities of the poetical and prophetical books 
make no part of a liberal education? Or is it because the education 
is so very liberal, that it would be the height of illiberality to mention 
them? But the absurdity would be well worth ridicule, did not 
the impiety compel reprobation. For what is the Hebrew Pro- 
fessor to impart to his pupils? The Talmuds, and the reveries 
of the Rabbies? Perhaps these will be thought too theological. But 
on the Bible he can never intrench, without high treason against libe- 
rality and the Council. How enlightened would be the principle 
which would exclude the Greek professor from Homer and Demos- 
thenes, and limit him to Tzetzes and Zosimus ; or compel the Latin 
lecturer, for Virgil and Cicero, to substitute Commodian and the vener- 
able Bede! Yet equal absurdities arise from this distorted system. 

We would not charge the Council with a desire of scoffing at the 
subject of religion; yet, really, had they been desirous of so doing, 
we cannot conceive a more effectual method than that which they have 
adopted in their plan for lodging the students homogeneously. How 
any men of common sense, after “ many long and anxious deliber- 
ations,” could acquiesce in any measure so profoundly ridiculous, as 
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likely to advance the religious interests of the student, would be 
inconceivable, were it not undeniable. The landlords and landladies, 
doubtless, will be very respectable people; but, we should think, 
their names would scarcely be convertible terms for professors of 
divinity. The writer of this, when at Cambridge, was lodged with a 
most respectable and truly respected fishmonger, who was a very good 
churchman; yet this man could scarcely have proved a suecedaneum 
for a Marsh, a Kaye, or a Calvert. And if the students of the London 
University bring with them no more theological knowledge than they 
are likely to pick up from their “ goodmen” and their “‘ dames,” they 
must belong to a different order of society from the generality of 
academicals. 

But the result is obvious. The vices which are charged upon 
our universities, but which are, in reality, the effect of any large 
assemblage of young people, will have, in the London University, no 
counteracting influence. In the national establishments, the youth, if 
he errs, has the light before him, and when the causes of intoxication 
have subsided, can retrace his road. Even in his strongest temp- 
tations there is the fear of a vigilant discipline. In the London estab- 
lishment, the light that is within him (to borrow an awful Scripture 
expression) is darkness. And “ how great is that darkness!” Taught 
to regard religion as only fit for the lips of petty tradesmen and old 
women; never hearing the subject from these his precious teachers, 
or hearing it only in language which reminds him, by its contrast, of 
the polished periods of the lecture room ; he is naturally led to despise 
his first interest, and to learn, at the end of his learned course, if it 
pleases God to soften his heart so far, that “* in much wisdom is much 
grief, and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow ;” the 
bitterly pathetic confession of one who had tried, to its fullest extent, 
the experiment of knowledge abstracted from religion. 

To retard, in some degree, the impetuosity of the torrent, three of 
the clerical professors, Messrs. Williams and Dale, and Dr. Lardner, 
have obtained leave of the Council to deliver lectures in an Episcopal 
Chapel, to be called the University Chapel, for the benefit of church 
students. We are happy to contemplate this arrangement, and, since 
the establishment does exist, we will not reprobate those respectable 
clergymen who have lent their support to it, but rather congratulate the 
public that some of its inherent mischief is likely to be averted or 
neutralized by their active and watchful influence. Still we cannot 
perceive how the case can be materially improved, while the whole 
constitution of the establishment is so miserably diseased. Meeting- 
houses will, doubtless, arise around, founded by the “ liberality” of 
the University, and we shall have the edifying spectacle of “ the Uni- 
versity Unitarian Chapel,” “ the University New Jerusalem Chapel,” 
and all the absurdities and discordances which are but the minor griev- 
ances in so ruinous a measure. 

As the only real counteraction, which, in the present state of matters, 
can be applied, we shall submit the project which two of the pamphlets 
throw out, and which has been reduced into the sketch of a plan by the 
zealous and exemplary Dr. D’Oyly, Rector of Lambeth, in which form 
we shall present it to our readers. 
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The following Sketch of a Plan for the Education of the Youth of the Metropolis 


is offered to the Consideration of the Public. 


It proceeds on this acknowledged truth, that every system of General Instruc- 


tion for a Christian community ought to be grounded on the principles of 
( hristianity. 


I. 


I] 


[\ 


The Archbishop of York. 
The 
The Dean of Westminster. 


The Dean of St. Paul's. 


Vv 


A College for General Education to be founded on an extensive scale, in the 
Metropolis ; in which, while the various branches of Literature and Science 
are made the subject of instruction, it shall be an essential part of the 
system pursued, to imbue the minds of youth with a knowledge of the 
Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, as inculeated by the United Church 
of England and Ireland. To be under the patronage of His Majesty, and 
to be entitled “ The King’s College, London ;” to be erected on a scite as 
convenient as possible for the attendance of Day Students from all parts of 
the Metropolis. 
In this College, a liberal and enlarged course of Education to be pursued, 
in the mode best adapted to the respective ages of the Students. Those of 
less advanced age to be instructed in Schools, and those of maturer age in 
Lecture Rooms, under Professors. ‘The system to comprise Religion and 
Morals, Classical Learning, Mathematics, History, and Modern Languages ; 
and for the elder Students, the higher branches of Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Medicine, Chemistry, Jurisprudence, &ec.: thus providing for 
the two great objects of communicating general knowledge, and of affording 
specific preparation for particular professions. The benefit of attending any 
Course of Lectures, to be extended to all who may be disposed to avail 
themselves of them, under such regulations as may be prescribed. 

I. The extent to which resident Students shall be received within the walls of 
the College, to be the subject of future consideration. 

’. The College to be placed under the superintendance of a Principal, with a 
competent number of Professors and Tutors. 

Visitor—His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The following persons to be Governors in virtue of their offices: 

The Lord Chancellor. 

Ihe Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
lhe Secretary of State for the Home Departmert. 

The Lord Mayor. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Bishop of London. 


By whom all appointments are to ke approved, and all regulations respecting 
the discipline and course of education sanctioned. ‘The Governors to be 
assisted in conducting the general affairs of the Institution by a Committee 
of Management, or Council. 


. The Buildings of the College to be erected in a style worthy of the Metro- 


polis, and on a plan which will admit of being extended in the most ample 
manner to meet the demands of the public. It is calculated that by the 
expenditure of from £100,000 to £150,000, effect may, in the first instance, 
be given to its operations. 


VI. The Funds to be raised by Subscriptions and Donations; the whole to be 


divided into Shares of £100 each, entitled to an Annual Dividend of Profit 
not exceeding £4 per Share. Subscribers’ Shares to be payable by instal- 
ments, and transferable. Donations to be invested in Shares for the benefit 
of the Institution, and transferred to Trustees, who are to apply the Divi- 
dends thereon to a fund for Endowments, Exhibitions, Annual Prizes, &c. 
All Surplus Profits to go in aid of the Fund for Endowments, &c. 


May 31st, 1828. 


It is requested that ali persons who are disposed to promote the undertaking 


will signify their intention as early as possible to the Rev. Dr. D’Oyiy, Lambeth 


Rex tory. 
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Such an institution as this will well deserve the patronage of the 
public, and amply compensate the patrons. It will greatly diminish, if 
not entirely destroy, the injurious effects of the other. It will assemble 
within its walls the children of all those parents, who are anxious to 
unite a solid and religious education with a domestic residence. It 
will, by unfurling the standard of religious truth, discover whether 
the great body of the people of London are sound Christians or lati- 
tudinarian speculatists; and this discovery will either so materially 
reduce the ranks of the non-religionists, that their institution must 
necessarily fall, or it will compel the disaffected and irreligious to 
avow their combination against our hopes and our securities, and thus 
show us with whom we are contending; either of which results cannot 
fail to be productive of advantage. 

Indeed the character of the London University may be tolerably 
collected from the uncontradicted and public affirmation of a member 
of its Council, at the commemoration dinner of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution. Mr. Brougham did not hesitate to call the London University 
the daughter of the Mechanics’ Institution. 

“« _____Exspectas ut non sit adultera Largze 
Filia ?” 


Can it be supposed that desultory and superficial systems of ill- 


sorted and ill-concocted knowledge can produce an establishment of 


solid and digestible information? They who look for wisdom to the 
only book excluded from the studies of the London University, have 
been taught that men do not gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ; 
and that a fountain doth not send forth at the same place sweet water 
and bitter.* 

<-> 


ON GENESIS IV, 1 

Me. Eprror.—-In my former communication, I have shewn that 
those versions of Gen. iv. 1, which require us to understand JN, eth, 
either as a noun, or as a preposition, are not supported by satisfactory 
evidence ; which, if not a conclusive, is clearly a strong argument 
for the only remaining alternative, namely, to construe it as a particle 
denoting the accusative case. If it be so received, the clause cannot 
otherwise be rendered than “ I have gotten the man, be Jehovah, 
or by words to this effect. This is the fair inference; in addition to 
which it is a rendering that necessarily results from ine undoubted 
idiom of the Hebrew tongue. If this assertion can be made good, 
the proposed version must be allowed to stand on unassailable 
ground: to this point, therefore, we must direct our attention. 

According to the idiom of the Hebrew language, wiEN TWO Nouns, 
with JIN BETWEEN THEM, IMMEDIATELY FOLLOW A VERB TRANSITIVE, 
THE LATTER NOUN IS IN APPOSITION WITH, OR RELATES TO THE SAME 
SUBJECT AS THE FORMER. An instance of this construction occurs in 
the very next verse—“ And she again bare his brother Abel,” 
530 DN YON DN, eth achiv eth Habel, which one might suppose 


sufficient of itself to evince the propriety of interpreting the pre- 





* Since the hove satidle wi was written, the Council have put forth a second Statement, 
which we shall probably notice in our next Number. 
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ceding verse in the same way. It is not likely that any sensible 
writer would annex two different meanings to the same particle in 
a precisely similar construction in two successive clauses; still less 
can it be supposed of a writer so accurate as Moses, whose judgment, 
too, was directed by inspiration, and whose style is plain, simple, 
perspicuous, as far removed as possible from a loose and vague phra- 
seology. If eth between two nouns in Gen. iv. 2, denotes the latter 

to be in apposition with the former noun, it must surely be so inter- 

preted when holding an exactly similar situation in Gen.iv.1. I 

call them similar constructions, because, though the former text has 

eth before each noun, this does not alter the parallelism of the 

two passages: wy, ish, is clearly the accusative after the active verb 

in the first verse, just as eth achiv is in the second; and the question : 
is whether the nouns preceded by eth which follow each of these 
accusatives relate to the same subject; and if it be undeniable in the 
one instance that nouns thus located are in apposition, it would be 


irrational to suppose them not to be so in the other. 





Many examples of this idiom have been collected by Helvicus, 
Pfeiffer, Parkhurst, and others, which I shall cite or refer to, together i 
with some which have occurred to me in the course of my own : 
reading. Thus in Gen. iv. 10, it is said, ‘‘ Noah begat three sons, 


Shem, Ham, and Japhet, joledh Noah sheloshah bhanim eth Shem, eth 
Ham, veeth Japheth, which is an exactly parallel instance to Gen, iv, 1, 
Again, Gen. xxvi. 34, “ Esau took to wife Judith the daughter of 
Beeri,” jikkach ishishah eth Judith. In Exod. ii.6,7, the original is 
TIA DN WINW, tiréhu eth hajeledh, literally, “ she saw him, even , 
the child.” In 1 Sam. xv. 4, we are told that Saul gathered together 
‘two hundred thousand footmen, and ten thousand men of Judah,” 

asereth alaphim eth ish Judah, \ite rally, ‘ 200,000 footmen, and 





10,000, even the men of Judah.” We read in | Kings xi. 23, that | 
“‘ God stirred him up another adversary, Rezon the son of Eliadah,” 
jakem Elohim lo satan eth Rezon. Ps. \xxxiv. 3. in Heb. v. 4, 


“the swallow hath found a nest for herself, where she may lay her 
young, even thy altars, O Lord of hosts,” kén—eth mizbechotheca. 
Isa. viii. 2, “I took unto me faithful witnesses to record, Uriah 
the priest, and Zechariah,” didhdh li édhim neemdnim eth Uriah 
hacohén veeth Zechariah. Jerem. xvii. 13, “‘ they have forsaken the 
Lord, the fountain of living waters,” dzebhu mekor mayim chajim eth 
Jehovah; literally, “ they have forsaken the fountain of living waters, 
even Jehovah;” where it is worthy of observation that eth Jehovah 
is used exactly as in Gen.iv.1. In Ezek. iv. 1, it is commanded, 
“‘ pourtray upon it the city, even Jerusalem,” chakkotha dleah ir eth 
Jerusalem. Again, Ezek. xxxiv. 23, “1 will set up one shepherd 
over them, and he shall feed them, even my servant David,” hakimothi 
aléem roch echédh verdth ethhen eth abhdi David. More examples 
need not be quoted; but those who are inclined, will find others 
by consulting in the original, Gen. xvii. 8. xxii. 2. xlvili. 1. Numb. 
xv. 22,23. Josh. xxiv. 3. Judges iii. 28. 1 Sam. xv. 18. 2 Sam. iii. 14. 
v. 2. vii. 7. xiv. 21. xxiv. 4. 2 Kings xviii. 12. 1 Chron. xi. 2, 
2 Chron. xiii. 9. Ps. exlvii. 11. Jer. xxxii. 21. xlin. 5, 6.* In the 


ie | aes exten Do . = : 


* Jer. xli. 3. is probably not an instance in point, as the verb is not transitive. 
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examples here referred to, the nouns, it is true, have each eth before 
them; but this makes no difference in the case, as has been observed 
above, in the remarks on Gen. iv. 2, and will be shewn hereafter. 

Parkhurst, in his Lexicon, on the word eth, observes, “ I know 
not of any exception to the rule here given, unless in passages where 
it is impossible to make sense, as, for example, Gen. xlii.4. 2 Sam. 
xix. 6. Isa. xxviii. 15; and even of such instances there are, I believe, 
very few.” But this learned, indefatigable, and excellent man, seems 
to have been betrayed into this concession, from not clearly per- 
ceiving the limitations of the canon. It is not generally, as he states 
it, “ that where two nouns, with DN between them, immediately 
follow a verb, the latter noun is in apposition with, or relates to, the 
same subject as the former;” but only wHEN THEY FOLLOW A VERB 
TRANsiTIvVE. A short examination of the passages cited by Park- 
hurst, will suffice to show, that they are by no means to be looked 
upon as exceptions to the canon, when so limited and defined. In 
the first instance, the historian says, “ but Benjamin, Joseph’s 
brother, Jacob sent not with his brethren;” where eth echaiv is 
plural, and cannot, therefore, relate to, or agree with, ‘‘ Benjamin, 
Joseph’s brother;” as both nouns, except one is a noun of multitude, 
must be of the same number to be in apposition. The second 
instance, 2 Sam. xix. 16, is, “ to conduct the king over Jordan,” 
lehaabhir eth hammelec eth hajardén; but eth hammelec is here 
included in the Hiphil signification of the verb lehaabhir,.“ to cause 
the king to pass over,” eth hajardén, “ the Jordan.” ‘Though the 
two nouns, as to their local position in the sentence, are placed 
together, they are, in reality, separated by the Hiphil force of the 
verb; and no more come under the canon, and are no more placed 
in apposition, than the words in the Latin version of Le Clerc 
and Dathe, “ ut cum Jordanum traducerent.” A doubt, too, may 
be raised, whether the verb should be regarded as transitive, agree- 
ably to the limitations of the rule. The last instance is, Isa. xxviii. 15, 
** We have made a covenant with death,” cérathnu bherith eth maveth ; 
and whether the parallelism, or the context, be considered, it must 
be acknowledged that the original cannot be properly rendered other- 
wise in our language. The scoffers are represented as treating the 
prophetic denunciations with mockery and ridicule, boasting that they 
had made a league with death and Hades, and no harm could come 
to them. Similar examples are abundant; for FY MAD, ceroth 
bherith, is not only construed with Dy and 5, but also frequently 
with JN, as Gen. xv. 8. Exod. xxxiv. 27. Deut. v. 3. xxviii. 69. 
Heb. xxxi. 16. et al.; but such a construction does not invalidate 
the canon. Though the verb cérath itself is active, yet, construed 
with bherith, which gives it the effect of a compound verb, it has a 
neuter signification, like the English words to covenant, to league, to 
confederate ; and does not, in such construction, come within the rule, 
which relates solely to active-transitive verbs. 

To the texts referred to by Parkhurst as exceptions, though they 
are not so in reality, may be added Isa. xi. 9, “ the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord,” ci méleéh hédrets déah eth Jehovah, 
where the received translation seems to give the sense; but if the 
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words were intended to be taken in construction, it would have been 
Ny, dhaath, as Prov. ii. 5. Hos. iv. 1. vi. 6, not my, dééh. This 
last form is not in regimine, but in statu absoluto, and the two nouns in 
Isa. xi. 9, are joined in apposition; for in Hebrew, nouns are not unfre- 
quently thus joined, where, in other languages, the second noun would 
be a genitive.* The original text, then, may be literally rendered, “ the 
earth shall be full of knowledge, even of Jehovah;” that is, ‘ the Lord 
shall be as well known in all the earth as in Jerusalem.” This text, 
however, though it is clearly not an exception, cannot be adduced 
as an exemplification of the rule, since the verb mdledéh, in this 
application, is not transitive; yet it affords an example of eth Jehovah 
being put in apposition, as the same words are taken in the proposed 
rendering of Gen.iv.1. ‘These remarks are applicable to Micah iii. 8, 
according to the authorised version, “ I am full of power by the 
spirit of the Lord,” méléthi coach eth ruach Jehovah ; which is literally, 
*T am full of power, even of the spirit of the Jehovah;” or, as 
Primate Newcome renders it, “ I am filled with power, with the 
spirit of Jehovah.” The Scholia of Rosenmiiller on this text deserves 
to be consulted. 

There is another passage which, if not an application of the rule, 
is not an exception from it; namely, 2 Sam. xv. 23. “ And all the 
people passed over toward the way of the wilderness,” col hdém 
obherim al pené dherec eth hammidhbar; which may be better ren- 
dered, “ all the people passed over along (or in) the way, even along 
(or in) the wilderness.” ‘There is some difficulty in fixing the sense 
of 995 by, al pené; but in whatever sense this particle may be used, 
it seems clear that the latter noun is explanatory of the former; 
that the people passed over al pené dherec, even al pené hammidhbar ; 
yet as the verb 5y is intransitive, the passage does not come within 
the operation of the canon.+ 

Upon the whole, then, few philological canons are more firmly esta- 
blished than this, that, when two nouns, with eth between, follow a trans- 
itive verb, they relate to the same subject. The only GRammaticar 
oBsecTions which I have met with to its application in Gen. iv. 1, are, 
that eth should have been inserted before both nouns; that ish should 
have had the article 7 prefixed; and that eth Jehovah cannot be 
in apposition with ish on account of the accent Tiphcha. These, 
however, are obviously of such a nature as not to be entitled to 


* See Schroeder, Gram. Heb. Reg. 1; Robertson, Gram. Heb. p. 295; John, Gram. 
Heb. § 100; Moses Stewart, Heb. Gram. § 161,168; Leusden, Clavis, p. 249. 

+ In the Christian Observer for April, 1826, Vol. XXVI. p. 236, it is argued that 
the verb Map is found only twelve times besides in the Old Testament, followed by 
the particle 7x, viz. Gen. xlvii. 19, 23. Lev. xxv. 28, 30. Ruthiv. 9,10. 2 Sam. xxiv. 21. 
1 Kings xvi. 24. Neh. v. 8. Isa. xi. 11. Jer. xxxii. 7, 8; and in every one of these 
instances, the substantive preceded by mx, is the thing obtained; which gives counte- 
nance to the idea, that the name Jehovah was applied by Eve to her first-born son. 
I have hesitated to use this argument, because a substanitve preceded by eth is 
naturally the accusative when following, not only 73p, but all other transitive verbs; 
and because the yerb in Gen. iv. 1. is not immediately followed by the particle eth, but 
by the noun ish, which renders it doubtful whether the observation of the Christian 


Observer applies to it. 
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much weight. Nething less than the production of some clear and 
unequivocal examples in opposition to it, can be allowed to invalidate 
a canon established by testimonies so numerous and convincing. 

But not to rest the matter on this general reply, it may be observed, 
that the first objection is nugatory, since all the examples which have 
been quoted at large, have only one eth, and that, too, before the 
latter substantive, just as in the text under discussion. Those which 
were merely referred to in p. 236, have this particle prefixed to 


each of the nouns; but this circumstance cannot, in the nature of 


things, be supposed to affect the rule, which is simply, that a noun 
with eth before it, following another noun governed by a vcr! 

itive, is in apposition with the preceding one. Now, in all the 
instances to which this canon applies, the former noun is clearly 
the accusative after the verb, whether it have eth before it or not: 
and the question is solely, whether the second noun, if preceded 
by this particle, is, or is not, to be taken in apposition with it. 
Hence the admission or rejection of eth before the first noun, cannot 
possibly make any difference in the application of the rule; and, 
accordingly, in both cases it holds good, as is demonstrated by the 
examples which have been produced in the foregoing pages. 

To the allegation, that if the phrase is a designation of the Messiah, 
wn, ish, would have had the article 7 prefixed, that is to say, “ THE 
man,” of whom mention is made in the evangelical promise, it may 
be sufficient to reply, that the emphatic 7} is sometimes omitted 
where we should naturally look for its insertion, and sometimes 
inserted when no particular emphasis is intended. If, moreover, 
the objection have any weight, it may be retorted with as much 
justice upon the objectors themselves; for, if the words have not a 
reference to the Messiah, they must to the declaration of Almighty, 
that the woman should bring forth children, though in pain and 
sorrow, Gen. iii. 16, in which case the article might equally be 
expected to be prefixed. Nay, more so; inasmuch as it is properly 
omitted if ish and eth Jehovah are to be taken in apposition, the 
definitive power of the article be ing supplied by the latter expres- 
sion: but on the opposite system it is not so easy to account for 
its omission. I frankly confess, however, that no great stress is to 
be laid upon the circumstance of ish being anarthrous. 

The third objection is equally futile. The only GRAMMATICAL USE 
of the accents is this, that those called Slaves continue the construc- 
tion, or link, and combine together with the following King; so that 
the words thus linked together cannot be separated, and connected 
with others. The accent Tiphcha may, therefore, seem to unite 
WN 9p, and to separate them from 77 JN; yet that this accent 
does not necessarily separate words, but that they are, notwith- 
standing, to be taken in apposition, is evident from the very next 
verse, and from Gen. xxvi. 34. Jonahii. 2. Acknowledging, as I 
do most fully and distinctly, the great utility of the Masoretic 
punctuation, I must, nevertheless, as fully and distinctly deny its 
claim to a divine origin: it only determines, in a great measure, the 
Jewish traditionary sense, and, of course, is not absolutely decisive 
against any interpretation to which it is opposed. Such interpre- 
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tation may still be established by other evidence.* It is particularly 
precarious to build much upon the use of the accents. Some of the 
Rabbins are devotedly attached to every particle of the Masorah. 
Aben Ezra says, that no exposition is to be listened to, which is 
not agreeable to the accentuation; and a modern scholar asserts that 
“without the restrictions which they impose, it would be a com- 
paratively easy thing to pervert any text of Scripture;”+ yet the 
generality of those who are most deeply skilled in the Hebrew 
punctuation, acknowledge that the true nature and use of the accents 
are not thoroughly understood by any at the present day. “ Jude 
se in accentuum genuina vi nihil perspicere fatentur, eorumque clavim 
perditam esse deplorant. Accentuum restauratores Christiani, sola 

ergo ingenit sagacitate, tamtam rem eruere conati sunt.”$ 
Thus, no substantial philological objection has been urged against 
the proposed version of Gen. iv. 1; but some of a theological nature 
have been advanced in opposition to it, the examination of which, 
as these remarks have already extended to so great a length, I must 
reserve for another letter. Lam, &c. &e. : 
G. H. 





aR 
ON THE CHANGE OF THE SABBATH. 


Tne change of the Christian Sabbath from the seventh to the 
first day of the week, is a point on which we are at issue both with 
Romanists and Sectarians. The former adduce it as an argument in 
favour of the Popish doctrine of independent tradition, upon which 
alone they assert that the change in question rests; and the latter have 
gone so far as to deny any scriptural authority for a Sabbatical ob- 
servance whatsoever. These last may fairly be left to reflect upon the 
positive injunction of the fourth commandment, which, as to the keep- 
mg of a day of rest, is equally as binding now as it was at the time of 
its delivery on Mount Sinai; since the abolition of any one of the 
precepts of the decalogue would go a great way towards invalidating 
the obligation of the whole. With respect to the Romanists, if it can 
be proved that the change of the day is sanctioned by the Scriptures, 
as well in the types of the Old, as in the spirit of the New Testament, 
their position is obviously unfounded. A pamphlet has lately appeared, 
by Dr. Miller of Armagh, in which the subject is treated with great 
depth of learning; but as the question is one of the highest importance, 
it may not be unacceptable to repeat his arguments, as they are not 
always enforced with sufficient perspicuity. 

In the Old Testament we find two distinct commemorations of the 
deliverance of the Israelites from the captivity of Egypt; one in 
the annual celebration of the passover, Exod. xii. 26, 27.; and the 
other in the weekly observance of the Sabbath, Deut. v. 15. Now, 





* See Attempt towards an Improved Version of Proverbs, Prel. Diss. p. ii. 

+ Whittaker, Hist. and Crit. Inquiry into the Interpret. of the Heb. Script. cap. 2. 
sect. 2. See Buxtorf’s Thesaurus, cap, 23. 
ft Robertson. Gram. Heb. p. 48. 
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as this temporal deliverance of the Jews was a type of the spiritual 
deliverance of Christians, effected by the death of Christ, so were the 
sacrifice of the Paschal lamb, and the Sabbatical rest, respectively 
typical of the atonement made by Christ upon the cross, and the 
eternal rest of heaven, assured to us by his resurrection. From a 
comparison of Numb. xxviii. 16, with Levit. xxiii. 5, it appears that 
the Israelites left Egypt on the 15th day of the first month, having 
celebrated the first passover on the day preceding; so that, by dying 
on the day following the passover, our Lord precisely accomplished 
the type presented by that deliverance. With respect to the day of 
the resurrection, we find a remarkable circumstance in the original 
institution of the passover. It was ordaimed that the sheaf of the 
first-fruits of the harvest should be offered “ on the morrow after the 
Sabbath” in the Paschal week, Levit. xxiii. 11. thereby presignifying 
that Christ should rise from the dead on the first day of the week, to 
** become the first-fruits of them that slept,” 1 Cor. xv. 20. That the 
day of Pentecost should likewise have been originally determined by 
a computation, which should bring it to a Christian Sabbath, must not 
be overlooked as one of those typical predispositions by which a change 
in the institution was signified. This feast was calculated from the 
day of the wave-offermg, so as to fall on the fiftieth day, or ‘on the 
morrow after the seventh Sabbath” from that event; and as on the one 
occasion there was an offering of the first-fruits of the barley harvest, 
emblematic of the resurrection, so on the other there was an offering 
of the “‘ first-fruits of the wheat harvest,” presignifying the first-fruits 
of the Christian Church, produced by the effusion of the Holy Ghost. 

Surely if the prospective reference in these institutions had extended 

simply to the fulfilment of the type, unconnected with circumstances 

respecting the day of the solemnity, the Jewish Sabbath, rather than 

the morrow after the Sabbath, would have been the more natural time 

for the celebration of each respectively. The connexion, indeed, 

between the resurrection of Christ, and a new appointment of the 

Sabbath, is clearly intimated in Heb. iv. 1, where the Sabbath is re- 

presented as an emblem of that rest into which the people of God are 

to enter. As the Sabbath had been to the Jews a symbol of their 

deliverance from Egyptian bondage, it had been observed on one day 

of the week; so, to Christians, it became a symbol of the eternal rest 

of heaven, assured to them by the resurrection of Christ, and is there- 

fore celebrated on the day of the resurrection. There is also a passage 

in the Psalms applied expressly to himself, both by Christ and St. 

Peter, in connexion with which the Psalmist speaks of “ a day which 

the Lord had made,” sanctified by a great deliverance, and set apart 

for “ entering into the gates of righteousness,” in order to “ rejoice 

and be glad in it.” Ps. exviii. 14, 99. 

But not only was the change of the Sabbath essential to the due 
accomplishment of the types of the Old Testament, but the types them- 
selves seem to have been ordained with a prophetic reference to a 
combination of events, with which the death of Christ would necessarily 
be attended. The relation of time between the Paschal Sabbath and the 
passover would vary in each successive year; but from the connexion 
which subsisted between them as commemorative of the same event, 
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it was fit that they should be as nearly coincident, as the circumstances 
of the case would allow. Before Christ offered himself as the great 
sacrifice for the sins of the world, it was expedient that he should 
change the Paschal celebration, which typified his death, into another 
which should be better accommodated to the spiritual nature of the 
Christian covenant. It was in reference to this intended institution of 
the Eucharist, that he so ardently expressed his desire to eat his last 
passover with his disciples; after which nothing remained but the 
completion of the work of redemption upon the cross, which the fulfil- 
ment of the type, already noticed, required to take place on the follow- 
ing day. This day, however, could not be a Sabbath, for “ that 
Sabbath day was a high day;” and, consequently, the crucifixion in- 
tervened between the Passover and the Sabbath. During the Sabbath 
our Lord lay in the grave; the rest of which corresponded to the 
outward rest of the Jewish Sabbath, as the rest of heaven, which the 
latter had typified, agreed best to the spiritual Sabbath begun at the 
resurrection. Christ then rested from the humiliation and suffering, 
by which he wrought the redemption of the world; and the silent 
repose of the tomb attested that the deliverance prefigured by that 
of Egypt was accomplished, as the weekly Sabbath had served to 
retain it in remembrance. By postponing the resurrection no longer 
than the day following the Sabbath, the body was subjected to no 
perceptible decomposition, which, if it had not taken place during a 
more protracted period, might have induced a doubt as to the humanity 
of Christ. An inference, indeed, may be drawn from Psalm xvi. 10, 
which is applied to Christ by Peter and Paul, Acts ii. 24. xiii. 35, that 
the body wonld not be left in hell a sufficient time to see corruption; 
at the same time it was necessary that he should lie in the grave a 
sufficient time to place beyond doubt the reality of his death, which 
was fully effected by the detention of the body in the guarded tomb 
during the one entire day, which intervened between the crucifixion 
and resurrection. 

Still it may be urged that the want of Scripture authority for the 
change of the Sabbath, in the shape of an apostolic injunction, renders 
the application of these types uncertain and unsatisfactory. Now it 
is manifest that while the Jewish state existed, any formal abrogation 
of their Sabbath was politically impossible, as far, at least, as Judea 
was concerned. We know, however, that from the day of the resur- 
rection the disciples met together for prayer and religious exercise, 
on the first day of each week; and though, in respect to the laws, 
they did not neglect the Jewish Sabbath, yet, as Christians, they kept 
the Lord’s day, as it is expressly called in Rev. i. 10. In confirmation 
of this practice, Jesus, who had appeared to his disciples on the day 
of his resurrection, seems to have reserved his second appearance till 
the recurrence of that day in the ensuing week; and the descent of 
the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost sanctified the newly appointed 
Sabbath for perpetual observance. It is to be remarked, also, that 
although there is no positive injunction of our Lord or his apostles on 
ihe subject, there is, nevertheless, a distinct declaration of St. Paul 
to the Church at Colosse, which was without the precinct of Judea, 
wherein the observance of the Jewish Sabbath is particularised, among 
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other ceremonial ordinances, as no longer obligatory upon Christians 
(Col. ii. 16). 

Such is the warrant which the Scriptures afford for the change of the 
Sabbath, in contradistinction to the Romish doctrine of independent 
tradition, which, however valuable as a proof of the original and un- 
interrupted practice of the Church, can never be admitted as exclusive 
authority for its adoption. The force with which the evidence deduced 
from the Old Testament bears upon the Jewish observance of the 
seventh day, is sufficiently perspicuous. It is more than probable, 
that the patriarchal Sabbath corresponded to our Sunday, and that it 
was thrown back to Saturday, in order to commemorate the departure 
of the Jews; so that the return to the original day of rest is no more 
unreasonable than its change in the first instance. Into the proofs of 
this position there is no need to enter; the reader, who may choose 
to pursue the subject, will find them discussed at length in Bedford's 
Scripture Chronology, and Hamilton’s Tract on the Sabbath. 

<> - 
PROFANATION OF THE SABBATH. 

WE observe, with considerable satisfaction, that great exertions are 
making on the part of the clergy and gentry in and about Wolverhamp- 
ton to check the shameless profanations of the Sabbath which have 
of late prevailed in that vicinity. The following resolutions, signed 
by the vicar, churchwardens, and chief of the inhabitants, have been 
issued at Sedgley. We print them in the hope of stimulating the 
same laudable endeavours in other parts of the kingdom, where 
similar practices are no less notorious. 

1. That those who employ workmen settle for their work by such time ‘on 
Saturday, as that every collier, miner, or other labourer under their employ, 
shall have time to lay out his money at market during Saturday evening; and 
be paid as far as practicable, at the office or works, rather than at a public 
house, that they may be the more likely to send to market immediately. 

2. That butchers, hucksters, and those who keep any.kind of shop whatsoever, 
do refuse to supply any customer after twelve o’clock on the Saturday night, and 
do keep their shops entirely closed during the whole of Sunday. 

3. That no victualler permit any tippling in his house on a Sunday, or on any 
account draw beer, wine, or spirituous liquors during divine service. 

4. That these rules be observed on Easter Day, being April 6th of this year, 
A. D. 1828, and from that time forth. 

5. That we do hereby call upon the parish officers to enforce the penalties of 
the law against all who shall hereafter be found to practise illegal traffic, to 
harbour tippling, or aid and abet in disorderly meetings on the Lord’s Day. 

6. That copies of these our rules and resolutions be presented to the magis- 
trates acting for the district, and circulated as generally as possible in the parish, 
>. 

INDIAN SUTTEES. 

Tue following communication is from a gentleman in the civil 
service of India, and who fills the office of magistrate and judge in a 
very considerable district. Speaking of the often agitated question 
respecting the policy of putting an end to Suttees in that country, he 
says,—‘‘ A most horrid one took place a few miles from Cuttack last 
month. The poor woman was of the Jogee tribe, and was buried 
alive with the corpse of her husband. Her age was seventy-three ! 
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Under the supposition that it was not altogether voluntary on her 
part, I summoned all those concerned, and among them the Peiroct of 


the family. 


Q. You say that it has, from time 
immemorial, been the custom for the 
widows of this family to be buried alive 
with the bodies of their deceased hus- 
bands. How comes it, then, that a case 
has not occurred for eighteen years? 
Many members of the family must 
have died during that time and left 
widows. 

Q. What do you mean when you 
say they were not Suttees? 

Q. How can you tell when it is a 
woman’s fate to be a Suttee? or, as 
you express it, that she is a Suttee? 
Can you discover, before the death of 
her husband, that it is her fate to be 
buried alive? 

Q. When did you discover, in the 
present case, that the woman was a 
Suttee, and how? 

Q. You said just now that only those 
burned whose fate it was to do so: in 
short, that some, from the time of their 
birth, were destined to be Suttees. Can 
nothing avert that fate? 

Q. Supposing that a woman, destined 
to be aSuttee, dies before her husband ; 
how, in such a case, is her destiny 


fulfilled? 


Part of his examination was as follows : 


A. Undoubtedly many have died 
within that time leaving widows, but 
they were not Suttees. Had they been, 
they would undoubtedly have been 
buried alive also. 


A. I mean to say it was not their 
fate to become Suttees. 

A. Yes: it is sometimes discovered 
before the death of her husband, and 
sometimes afterwards. The usual mode 
is the woman’s expressing her deter- 
mination to become a Suttee, should 
she outlive her husband. 

A. She told me she would burn a 
few hours after her husband’s death. 


A. Nothing. If it is a woman’s fate 
to be a Suttee, a Suttee she must be. 


A. That is impossible; so long as 
her husband lives nothing can harm 
her? 


**On my asking one of her near relatives what advantage the widow, 
or her husband could derive from the sacrifice, he answered, she had 
the satisfaction of following her husband. 


Q. Where do you suppose her hus- 
band is gone to? 

Q. And she has had the satisfaction 
of following him? 


A. To Hell. 
A. Yes. 


“The poor creature was, therefore, a voluntary sacrifice, and I had 


no authority to interfere.” 








Our correspondent further states, that by the existing regulations, 
Suttees, under certain circumstances, are declared illegal; but no 
penalty can be inflicted on those concerned! And he suggests, that if 
it were declared a misdemeanour to be in any manner accessory to 
this practice, and subject to the penalty of fine and imprisonment, in 
a very short time it would probably disappear: and he further pro- 
poses, that widows should be allowed to burn if they please; but 
should be compelled to buy their own wood, raise their own pile, and 
light it themselves. 

This proposal would of course require some modification in case 
the widow should prefer being buried alive; a process which would 
need some assistance. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 
By analogous Ref: ‘ence to the Practices of other Nations. 


THE PRIMEVAL CURSE. 

Genesis iii. 17.—‘‘ And unto Adam he said, Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice 
of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt 
not eat of it: cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life.’’ 

There seems to have been a notion, which of old prevailed greatly, that the 
Antediluvian world was under a curse, and the earth very barren. Hence the 
ancient mythologists refer the commencement of all plenty, as well as of happi 
ness in life, to the wra of the deluge.—Bryant’s Mythology, Vol. V. 279. 

The Hindoos and Chinese believe that all nature is contaminated, and the 
earth itself labours under some dreadful defilement, a sentiment which Mr. 
Maurice conceives could only spring from certain corrupted traditions relative 
to the above curse. To such an extreme point of extravagance, however, do 
they carry their conceptions on this subject, that some of them, according to 
Du Halde,* impelled by the dread of terrestrial pollution, have embraced the 
resolution of never more touching the planet which they were born to cultivate, 
and cause themselves to be suspended aloft in cages upon the boughs of trees, to 
which elevation the admiring multitude raise the scanty provision necessary to 
the support of the small portion of life that animates their emaciated carcases.— 
Maurice's Indian Antiquitic s, Vol. V. p- 693. 


FLAMING SWORD. 
Genesis iii. 24.—*‘ So he drove out the man; and he placed at the east of the garden of 
iden, cherubims, and a flaming swerd, which turned every way, to keep the way of 

Ed I l . laf 1, whick 1 y y> keep tl y of 

the tree of life.” 

The following traditional tenet of the Hindu creed may probably be 
founded on the above passage : 

Brahme, the great one, the supreme eternal, uncreated God of the Hindus, 
aided by Veeshnu, the preserver, and Mahadeo, the destroying power of God; 
this threefold divinity, armed with the terrors of almighty power, pursue, through 
out the extent of creation, the rebellious Dewtahs, headed by Mahasoor, or great 
malignant spirit, who seduced them, and dart upon their flying bands the Agnya 
stra, or fiery shafts of divine vengeance.—Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. 11 
p. 70. 

FIRST=FRUITS, 
Genesis iv. 3.—*‘ And in process of time it came to pass that Cain brought of the fruit of 
the ground an effering unto the Lord.” 

The custom of offering up thé first-fruits of the harvest, expressive 

: > 
of gratitude to the Deity, was’véry prevalent amongst the Jews, and 
appears to have been sanctioned by the highest authorities from the 
most remote antiquity; neither was it confined to the produce of the 
earth, but extended to almost every other property, vegetable or 
animal, and, we need scarcely remind our readers, even to the first- 
born of their families. 

The earth, says Theophrastus, produced trees and grass long before animals 

rl th, says Theophrastus, } it g long bef ] 
existed, whose leaves and roots the early inhabitants of the world burnt as a 
conciliatory sacrifice to the Gods, thus, too, consecrating fire to the divinity.- 


Euseb. Prep. LiB. I. ¢. 9. 





* Du Halde’s History of China, Vol. I. p. 50 
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the honey from the hives. 
I have some new swarms. 


gods: 


Thallus to Pitgistus.—I1 delight to see the fruits all grow ripe, for the gathering 
of them is a just compensation of our labours; but I am particularly fond of taking 
After lifting some hives from the stores, I perceive 
The first thing I do is to select a portion for the 
I then assign a portion for my friends. 
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At present I send you this; next 


year, you shall receive from me better and sweeter.—Alciphron's Epistles, B. 111. 


L 2. 


Xiuhteuctli (master of the year and of the grass) was a god greatly revered 


in the Mexican empire. 


At their dinner they made an offering to him of the 


first morsel of their food, and the first draught of their beverage, by throwing 
both into the fire.—Cullen’s History of Mexico, Vol. I. p. 252. 


The North American Indians have a similar religious service. 


The women 


always fhrow a small piece of the fattest of the meat into the fire when they are 


eating, and frequently before they begin to eat. 


Sometimes they view it with a 


pleasing attention, and pretend to draw omens from it. They firmly believe such 
a method to be a great means of producing temporal good things, and of averting 


those 


that are evil: and they are so far from making this fat-offering through 


pride or hypocrisy, that they perform it when they think they are not seen by 


those 


of contrary principles, who might ridicule them without teaching them 


better—Adair’s American Indians, p. 115. 


> 


LAW REPORT.— Vautts. 


BRYAN U, 


We beg leave to lay before our 
readers the statement of a case, which 
has lately formed the subject of deci- 
sion by the Court of King’s Bench, 
toge ther with the substance of the opi- 
nions delivered by the learned Judges. 
The question, which the case involves, 
is, whether a Rector has power to 
grant permission to a party to erect a 
family vault? The Court has decided 
that he has not. This question presents 
itself to us as one of very great im- 
portance; the impression upon our 
minds has always been, and we believe 
it is also the general impression of the 
public at large, that a Rector does pos- 
sess such a power. It is by no means 
our intention to deny the soundness of 
this decision, or at the present time to 
enter into any discussion of the prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded; but 
we think it our duty to take the earliest 
opportunity of making our readers 
acquainted with this case, which we 
cannot but regard as of great moment, 
to the end that if it be wrong, it may 
become the subject of discussion and 
its fallacy exposed ; and if it be right, 
that our readers may be put upon their 
guard against infringing a portion of 
tlie law, with which we believe their 
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received notions have hitherto been at 
variance. 

The circumstances of the case, so 
far as it is necessary to state them for 
the object we have in view, are these: 

In the year 1819, a gentleman of 
the name of Bryan, residing at Hast- 
ings, of which place he was a parish- 
ioner, upon the decease of a member 
of his family, applied to the Rector for 
permission to make a family vault in 
the Church. Permission was given, and 
a sum of money, agreed upon at the 
time, was paid to the Rector for his 
consent; and as soon as possible a 
vault was completed, capable of con- 
taining ‘several bodies. In this vault 
the body of the deceased member of 
Mr. B.’s family was interred, and 
shortly after a monument was erected 
in the Church, with the Rector’s con- 
sent, bearing an inscription comme- 
morative of the deceased, and referring 
to the vault as the cemetery of the 
family. In the course of afew months 
Mr. Bryan left Hastings, but without 
any intention of relinquishing his con- 
nexion with the place: it so happened, 
however, that he remajned absent four 
or five years. In the mean time, the 
Rector, without having any commu- 
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nication with Mr. B., caused the vault 
to be opened, and interred therein the 
body didhdhes parishioner. This cir- 
cumstance gave rise to an action by Mr. 
Bryan against the Rector for disturbing 
the vault. The case was tried at the 


Summer Assizes for the county of 


Sussex, in the year 1827, and a verdict 
found for Mr. Bryan, subject to the 
opinion of the Court of King’s Bench 
upon the case. 

The chief point insisted upon at the 
trial on the part of the Defendant 
was, that the interest claimed by the 
Plaintiff in the vault amounted to a 
freehold in the soil, and that, there- 
fore, there ought to have been a con- 
veyauce of it executed by the Rector. 
Other points also were taken and re- 
served; but it is not important to state 
them, as they were merely of a technical 
character. And, indeed, it will be 
seen from the opinions of the learned 
Judges, or at least two of them, Bayley 
and Littledale, that the judgment of 
the Court would have been against the 
Plaintiff, if no grounds had existed for 
any such objections, upon the general 
principle, that a Rector has no power 
to make any grant of the nature of 
that claimed by the Plaintiff: 

Mr. Justice Bayley, after considering 
the case with reference 40 the rules and 
principles affecting the creation of in- 
terests in and easements upon freehold 
property in general, thus proceeded : 
“ Assuming that the right in question 
is an easement, and that the Defendant 
(the Rector) had created it in a legal 
manner, namely, by deed, I am of opi- 
nion that it would be void, by reason 
of the inability of the Rector to make 
sucha grant. The claim in the pre- 
sent case is for a vault capable of 
holding several bodies. Now it is clear 
that if a Rector has power to grant to 
an individual the exclusive use of any 
specific portion of the Church, he is at 
liberty to grant the whole in the same 
manner. Such a proceeding might be 
productive of inconvenience to the 
parish; and, at all events, would be 
highly objectionable, as being a con- 
version of the property of the Church 
to the exclusive use of an individual, 
and as tending unfairly to the prejudice 
of the successor. And, moreover, to 
support such a grant, it is not sufficient 
to urge that the freehold of the Church 
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is vested in the Rector, and that being 
absolute owner, he may dispose of 
it at his pleasure. Such interest is 
vested in him only in his character of 
incumbent, and he possesses it upon 
confidence to apply it for the purposes 
for which the law gives it him, namely, 
the discharge of the duties connected 
with his character—among which may 
be enumerated the duty of directing 
the burial of his parishioners in the 
most convenient and decorous manner. 
And, therefore, if a Rector is found to 
abuse the power or interest so confi- 
dentially vested in him, the law will 
refuse to lend its aid to the support of 
such acts of abuse. And I consider 
grants of this description abuses, be- 
cause the duty of directing the burial 
of his parishioners imposes upon a 
Rector the necessity of exercising, from 
time to time, a discretion as to the 
manner in which the burial can best 
take place, with reference to the general 
interests of his parishioners. And if 
these grants are supported, that dis- 
cretion is limited and rendered incapa- 
ble of being exercised, in case circum- 
stances should ever render it necessary, 
or for the interest of the parish, that 
the burial should take place in a man- 
ner different to that authorised by the 
grant. And observe, that this check 
upon the discretion affects not only 
the present but all future incumbents. 
For these reasons it seems clear to 
me that grants of this description can- 
not be supported, unless a faculty from 
the Ordinary be procured in the first 
instance. Ifsuch a course be adopted, 
no party has afterwards a right to 
complain of any injury or inconve- 
nience arising from the grant. For 
the faculty is not granted until after all 
parties have been cited, and have either 
neglected to attend or failed to sub- 
stantiate their objections. The consent 
of the Rector is given, and the Ordinary 
acts for his successors ; the interests of 
the parish are considered and bound by 
the decision of the same authority, 
which the law regards as competent 
for these several purposes. In the 
case of a pew, a faculty is necessary to 
support a title to exclusive ownership, 
and I must say that the same reasons 
appear to me to be applicable to both 
cases. 

Mr. Justice Holroyd considered that 
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the present action could not be sup- 
ported, confining himself, however, to 
a consideration of the case. The 
learned judge did not enter into the 

neral question of the Rector’s inabi- 
lity to make such a grant. 

Mr. Justice Littledale, after advert- 
ing to the particular circumstances of 
the case, proceeded thus :—“ But I am 
of opinion that if the right claimed in 
the present case had been granted in 
the most formal manner, the present 
action could not be maintained, inas- 
much as the Rector has no power to 
make such a grant. And this will 
appear it we consider the origin of the 
practice of burial in churches. Burns, 
in his Ecclesiastical Law, under the 
title ‘ Burial,’ has brought together 
the learning upon this subject. ‘The 
practice of burying within the churches 
did indeed (though more rarely) obtain 
before the use of chureh-yards, but was 
by authority restrained when church- 
yards were frequent and appropriated 
to that use. For among those canons 
which appear to have been made before 
Edward the Confessor, the ninth bears 
this title, De non sepeliendo in Ecclesiis, 
and begins with a confession that such 
a custom had prevailed, but must now 
be reformed and no such liberty al- 
lowed for the future, unless the person 
be a priest or some holy man, who by 
the merits of his past life might deserve 
such a peculiar favour. However, at 
the first, it was the nave or body of the 
church that was permitted to be a re- 
pository of the dead, and chiefly under 
arches by the side of the walls. Lan- 
franc, Archbishop of Canterbury, seems 
to have beeft the first who brought up 
the practice of vaults in chancels, and 
under the very altars, when he had 
rebuilt the church of Canterbury, about 
the year 1075. No person may be bu- 
ried in the church, or in any part of it, 
without the consent of the incumbent. 
In some of the foreign canons, it is 
said, without consent of bishop and in- 
cumbent; in others, without consent 
of bishop or incumbent. But our com- 
mon law hath given this privilege to 
the parson only, exclusive of the bishop, 
in a resolution in the case of Francis 
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v. Le Y; H. T. 12. Jac. i. (Cro. Ja. 
367), that neither the Ordinary him- 
self, nor the Churchwardens, can grant 
licence of burying to any within the 
church, but the parson only; because 
the soil and freehold of the church is 
only in the parson and in none other: 
which right of giving leave will appeai 
to belong to the parson, not as having 
the freehold (at least not in that respect 
alone), but in his general capacity of 
incumbent, and as the person whom 
the ecclesiastical law appointed the 


judge of the fitness or unfitness of this 


w that person to have the favour of 
being buried; for anciently (as was 
said) the burying, not only in temples 
and churches, but even in cities, was 
expressly prohibited. And afterwards 
when the burying in churches came to 
be allowed and practised, the canon 
law directeth that none but persons of 
extraordinary merit shall be buried 
there; of which merit (and by conse- 
quence of the reasonableness of grant- 
ing or denying that indulgence) the 
incumbent was in reason the most 
proper judge, and was accordingly 
so constituted by the laws of the 
church, without any regard to the com- 
mon law notion of the freehold’s being 
in him, which if it proves any thing in 
the present case, proves too much: 
that neither without the like leave, 
they may bury in the church-yard, 
because the freehold of that is also de- 
clared to be in him.’ From this it 
appears clearly that no person can 
claim a right to burial in the church, 
and that the Rector is to grant any 
application for that purpose only as a 
favour vouchsafed in consideration of 
the meritorious conduct of the de- 
ceased. This statement of the power 
of the Rector shews of itself the inva- 
lidity of the present grant. For to 
hold the Rector empowered to grant a 
vault, which shall serve for the burial 
place of several individuals, will have 
the effect of enabling him to limit that 
discretion which the interests of the 
church require should be subject to no 
restraint, and to convert one of the 
sacred ceremonies of religion into a 
matter of bargain and sale.” 
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EAST INDIAN 


Weare indebted to a correspondent 
for the following flattering testimony, 
from the Archdeacon and Clergy, &c. 
&c. of Bombay, given to the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, on his_re- 
signation of the government of that 
Presidency. 

{ddress of the Archdeacon and Clergy 
of Bombay, to the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Governor, &c. &c. §e. 

Nov. 1 i, 1827. 

Hon. Sir,—We, the Archdeacon 
and Clergy of the Established Church 
of England and Ireland, in the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay, beg leave to offer 


to your Excellency the testimony of 


our unfeigned respect and attachment, 
and to express the regret which we 
feel in the anticipation of your intended 
return to Europe. 

It is not because we do not cordially 
participate in those feelings which 


must naturally prompt the desire of 


re-visiting the land of our birth, that 
we view your approaching departure 
with regret; it is that while the emi- 
nent stations which you have succes- 
sively filled, and particularly that of 
the government of Bombay, have 
served to display a character which 
has excited our admiration and gained 
our esteem, we are thus rendered 
more sensibly alive to the loss which 
we all sustain. 

Our more peculiar province on this 
occasion is, to offer our sincere thanks 
for the kind attention which you have 
uniformly shewn towards the interests 
of the Church and its establishments, 
as well as to the cause of general edu- 
cation. When we compare their 
present state with what they were 
when you assumed the government, 
we see enough to insure to you our 
lasting gratitude. 

Uniting heartily in the sentiments 
expressed by the general voice of the 
community, we offer our fervent 
prayers to Almighty God, that he 
may bring you in health and safety to 
your native land, where, we doubt not, 
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the honours which you have so fully 
merited await you. ; j 
We remain, Hon. Sir, 
Your most faithful and 
obedient Servants, 
J. Hawrayne, Archdeacon, 
H. Davies, A. Goon, 
T. Carr, S. Warpe, 
H. Jerrreys, C. Jackson, 
E. Mainwarine, R. Y. Keays, 
S. Payne, J. E. Denna. 
I’. Werser, 

The time did not admit the reply of 
the Rev. J. Gray, chaplain at Cutch. 
Mr. Morgan Davies has sent his cordial 
concurrence, 

Mr. Elphinstone's Reply to the Address 
of the Archdeacon and Clergy. 

VENERABLE Sir, AND ReverennGen- 
TLEMEN,—Lhe honour which you have 
just conferred on me, is rendered 
doubly valuable by the hands from 
which it came. 

The reverence which we are accus- 
tomed to pay to the Clergy in our own 
country, is due to the ministers of the 
Church in India on additional and 
peculiar grounds. The difficulties, 
privations, and obstructions with which 
they have to contend, are multiplied 
by many causes; while the importance 
of their example is increased trom the 
nature of the European Society,and from 
the effect which their demeanour must 
have in communicating an impression 
of our faith to the innumerable natives 
by whom they are everywhere sur- 
rounded. 

In circumstances so arduous as these, 
it must reflect honour on the Clergy of 
this Establishment, that their conduct 
commands the highest respect of the 
community; and that their influence 
has an undoubted tendency to raise 
the character of the nation, and to 
maintain the dignity of our religion. 

From persons so justly estimable, 
the favourable terms which you have 
been pleased to apply to me, cannot 
but afford the utmost gratification. 
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It would give me great satisfaction 
to think, that it had ever been in my 
power to forward the interest, or faci- 
litate the duties of a body so well 


entitled to the acknowledgments of 


Government, for its zeal and exertions 
in promoting moral and religious im- 
provement, and for the discretion 
with which it avoids all offence to the 


natives, in the earnest discharge of 


duties, which its particular situation 
renders as delicate as they are impor- 
tant. 

I accept with respect and gratitude 
the warm and benevolent wishes which 
you have expressed in my favour. I 
beg you to believe, that I cordially 
and sincerely return them; and it will 
ever afford me the greatest pleasure to 
hear of your individual happiness, and 
of the prosperity of the Establishment. 

M. EvpuinsTone. 


Extract from the Address of the British 
Inhabitants, §c. 

....+ «++ In consequence, ulso, 
of the erection of churches, the con- 
sideration evinced for the interests of 
religion, and the successful measures 
adopted for the education of the chii- 
dren of Europeans, Christianity has 
been enabled to diffuse most effica- 
ciously, through these territories, its 
benign influence. 


Extract from the Address of the Native 
Princes, Chiefs, Gentlemen, and In- 
habitants of Bombay, its Dependencies, 
and Allied Territories, &c. &c. 
....... Grateful, however, as 

we are for the consideration which has 

been evinced for our personal interests 
and prosperity, it is the liberal and 
enlightened measures which have been 
adopted for communicating to the 
people, by improved methods, a know- 
ledge of literature, science,and morality, 
that particularly demand our most un- 
feigned and heartfelt acknowledge- 
ments. To you, therefore, Hon. Sir, 
we find it impossible to express our 
gratitude in adequate terms; since, 
had it not been for the animating 
support with which you have so con- 
stantly encouraged and protected them, 
the efforts to excite a desire and love 
of intellectual and moral improvement, 
that have commenced so prosperously, 







and promise to be crowned with ulti- 
mate success, must have been altogether 
unavailing. But permit us to acquaint 
you, that in order to evince that we 
are ourselves fully persuaded, that no 
amelioration can be of more incal- 
culable benefit to this country than 
the diffusion, amongst our children and 
countrymen, of that extensive know- 
ledge, those noble modes of thinking, 
those wise and liberal principles of 
government, and those sublime views 
of moral rectitude, by which the 
British are so eminently distinguished, 
we have determined to raise a sub- 
scription among ourselves, which at 
the present moment amounts to up- 
wards of two lacks of rupees,* for the 
purpose of founding one or more Pro- 
fessorships for teaching the languages, 
literature, sciences, and moral philo- 
sophy of Europe. Nor can we doubt 
that you will be pleased to comply 
with our earnest solicitation, that we 
may be allowed to honour these Pro- 
fessorships, as a slight testimony of 
our unceasing gratitude, with that 
name which we so much revere and 
admire, and to designate them as the 
“ Elphinstone Professorships ;” and 
that you will permit your portrait to 
be drawn by an able artist in England, 
in order that we may place it in the 
rooms of the “ Native Education 
Society,” as a permanent memorial of 
the liberal and enlightened founder 
and protector of that Society. &c. &c. 
(Signed and sealed by his Highness 
the Rajah of Sattara, and others 
the Native Princes, Chiefs, and 
Gentlemen. ) 
THE LATE MR. CHRISTIAN. 

A letter has been addressed to the 
S. P. G. by Mr. Principal Mill, of 
Bishop's College, Calcutta, dated 14th 
Jan. 1828, announcing the death of 
Mr. Christian. ‘The following is an 
extract :— 

“ My present communication must 
be a short but a melancholy one, being 
nearly confined to announcing to the 
Society the deep misfortune which they, 
and the cause of Christianity here, have 
suffered in the untimely death of Mr. 
Christian, who fell a sacrifice to the 
climate of the Hills on the 16th of last 
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month. The sad event will be learned 
in sufficient detail from two accom- 
panying letters; the former from 
my excellent friend himself, when he 
felt his illness such as to compel his 
return to the plains—a letter received 
and answered by me with intreaties to 
regard himself more, sent the very day 
on which he expired ; the second from 
the collector of the station, Mr. Ward, 
whose letter, though less ample in 
detail, than another which I have re- 
ceived from the Registrar of the Dis- 
trict, Mr. Pringle, on the same subject, 
is abundantly sufficient to mark the 
sense entertained by the English com- 
munity in that settlement, of his vir- 
tues, and of the loss they have sustained. 
To the College and its missions, the 
loss is, I fear, irreparable. He pos- 
sessed, far beyond others of superior 
talents to himself, the art of winning 
and securing the regard and esteem of 
the natives of every class; the simple 
inhabitants of the Hills considered him 
in the light of a superior being, and 
gave a proof of their attachment and 
confidence, which ta all experienced in 
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such intercourse will appear extraor- 
dinary and almost unparalleled, that 
of confiding their children at a distance 
from themselves entirely and abso- 
lutely to his care. 

“‘ Of few can it be said, as of him, that 
the savage of the Hills, the prejudiced 
and blinded Hindu, and the polished 
and intelligent European, unite in ad- 
miring and regretting him; and I be- 
lieve I never met with one, who, with 
such ardent zeal for the great work of 
Christianity, bore with him at the 
same time an aversion so constant from 
every devious path of fanaticism, or 
false religion; who, with such meekness 
and charity, united such moral discern- 
ment and resolution, and who declined 
with so much constancy to purchase 
popularity, by any compromise of his 
principles as a churchman. His whole 
life and manners were a proof, if any 
were required, that the principles he 
thus constantly maintained, were nei- 
ther allied to bigotry in any shape, nor 
prejudicial to Christian virtue, even 
in the highest and most self-denying 
degree.” 


—— 
WEST INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Two documents have come into our 
hands from the different seats of Epis- 
copacy in the West Indies, very opposite 
indeed in their character, but which 
we feel it a duty to submit to our 
readers, as throwing light on the 
interesting and much-agitated affairs 
of this ill-fated portion of England's 
domain. The one comes from the 
Bishop of Barbados, the other from 
the people of Jamaica. If as much 
Christian zeal be at work in the latter 
place as in the former, and the Bar- 
badian population be no better disposed 
than their neighbouring islanders, we 
fear that the day has scarcely as yet 
dawned, when, by the Spirit of the 
Lord, the Gospel shall be proclaimed 
to the poor, the broken heart bound 
up, deliverance preached to the captive, 
and they that are in prison (civil and 
spiritual) be set free. 

The Bishop has published what he 
calls “ Ecclesiastical Papers relative to 
the West Indies,” a folio-sized pam- 
phlet of forty-seven pages, which 
contains an extract from a sermon 








preached by himself, March 15, 1827, 
in the Church of St. John, Barbados, 
on occasion of the consolidation of 
the parochial schools of that parish ; 
an Appendix, in which are found, 
extracts from the laws of the island, 
and the writings of the greatest men 
of this country, upon the subject of 
Christian obligations in regard to 
slaves ; and the whole of certain letters 
received from the eleven parishes of 
the island, in answer to a general 
inquiry made upon the state and ex- 
pense of the education of the white 
children, the church accommodation, 
the number of marriages between 
slaves, the uses to which the legis- 
lature’s recent and munificent grant of 
12,000/. had been put, &ec. &c. This 
collection is so moderate and Christian 
in its spirit, and withal so solemn and 
convincing in its authorities and facts, 
that on reading it we have felt it must 
dc material service in improving the 
temper with which the labours of the 
Clergy are regarded. We offer this 
brief account of it for the information 
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of our countrymen here; andif these 
lines should fall to the hands of any 
bearing the same name there, we would 
solemnly exhort them to give a candid 
consideration to such words of sober- 
ness and truth, and pray God that 
so “ soft an answer” to the opposition 
recently set up against the progress of 
the Barbadian Church may be effectua 
in allaying every feeling of irritation 
and wrath. With what judgment 
shall they be judged, who lift up their 
voices and hands (as we lament to say 
has just been done in Jamaica) against 
the improvement and blessings which 
the sense of England, and the autho- 
rity of the English government, have 
solemnly declared, and enacted that 
the planters are bound to give to those 
human beings whose unhappy lot it is 
to be their slaves? 

The contents of these Ecclesiastical 
Papers may be classed wnder three 
divisions :— 

1. The actual necessities of the case, 
the want of that knowledge for lack 
of which, according to the text of the 
Bishop's discourse, the people are 
perishing. A single line is sufficient 
thoroughly to establish this point. 


POPULATION, 


Free 
Parishes White coloured Siave Total 
1! 14,997 4,334 80,425 99,756 


Present Charch Average of 
atcommodation. free morning Slave marriages 
Sittings for attendants, inrecent years. 


4,640 2,678 


It requires no more than a bare 
glance at this abstract to conclude, 
that much, nay rather almost every 
thing, of a religious nature remains to 
be done. 

2. What then has been done by way 
of alleviating this tremendous spiritual 
dearth. The Bishop is proceeding 
with unwearied zeal upon ose 
which are recognized in the Bishop of 
London’s lastCharge, and inserted in the 
Appendix to these papers, viz. (1) that 
“the basis of every temporal blessing 
which can be imparted to the negroes, 
(of which liberty is unquestionably the 
chief,) must be laid in the improve- 
ment of their religion and morals ;’ 
and, (2) That the mental improvement 
of the lower orders, more especially in 
the totidition of Slavery, must neces- 
Saiily “epeidt on the “disposition” of 
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those'who have the power ofintercepting 
or facilitating their means of instruction, 
and by whose example they will be 
generally swayed. It is yain_ to 
expect that the slave. will be more 
religious or virtuous than his master. 
The amelioration of both must proceed 
by equal degrees.. Accordingly, at 
present, the first attention of the Bishop 
is given to the education of the white 
children. Theschools, which were small 
and scattered throughout the district, 
very expensive to the parishes, and very 
inefficient, are being consolidated. — It 
was on oecasion of one of these conso- 
lidations that the sermon, of which an® 
excellent specimen is given in the 
leading extract, was preached. In 
these larger'schools the children gene- 
rally receive a meal at least in the 
middle of the day; by which, although 
coming from great distances, they are 
enabled to spend the whole day with 
profit; and are in likemanner assembled 
on the Lord’s-day, and taken twice to 
church. For an idea of what these 
schools may become, under their pre- 
sent superintendarfts, we refer to an 
account of the Central School in Bar- 
bados, given in the last Report of the 
National Society. In regard to what 
ought to be, and is generally doing by 
the Clergy, we cite the Bishop’s own 
words 3 

If we are asked, to what extent religious 
instruction should be carried, we answer in 
the words of the faithful Apostle of the 
Gentiles, ‘‘ I have not shunned to declare 
unto you ail the counsel of God.” If we 
are asked, when it should be given? We 
answer still in the words of the same 
Apostle, which are the words of God's 
blessed Spirit, “‘ Parents, bring up your 
children in the nurture and admonition: of 
the Lord.” At every season, but mare 
especially in that of childhood, when. the 
mind is humble, and teachable, and free 
from worldly concupiscence, and the taint 
of evil example, the instructor should be 
at his post ; the parent for his child ; the 
master for his servant; the minister for 
all. The mimister, indeed, should ‘be 
every where: on the Sabbath in the clutch ; 
during the week in the school, in the plan- 
tation, in the dwellings of his flock ; ever 
moving about; ever ready to teach and 
explain, toadmonish and encourage; tobe 
*‘ all things to ali men, of haply hé.may 
ggve some.” Happy is that. minister, and 
blessed will be his labours, whose time is 
thus employed! “At°the great day of 
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account shal] he appear before his Heavenly 
Master—through the merits of that Master 
—and, with a thankful and humble heart, 
exclaim, amid the thousands whom ‘te 
has been the instrument of saving, “ Lord, 
here I am, and the souls which thou hast 
given me.” 


Amidst a state of things, at present 
far removed from what we could wish, 
there is great satisfaction in reflecting 
upon the contrast it presents with what 
it was about 1680. The Appendix 
contains the extract from Godwin’s 
Negro’s Advocate, p. 136: “ Half the 
churches, though but eleven in all, 
were destitute of ministers; while, in 
those that were better supplied, the 
prayers and sermons were delivered 
to little more than the bare walls only, 
notwithstanding the multitude of peo- 
ple belonging to each.” 

Thanks be to the legislature’s recent 
arrangements, every parish has its 
resident minister, whose maintenance 
is permanent and independent of the 
people; and a Bishop presides over the 
whole, whose zeal and piety we are 
persuaded will have the blessing of 
heaven, and make progress amongst 
our countrymen who have been left too 
long, amidst much worldly temptation, 
to wander and stray from the fold of 
Christ, as sheep without a shepherd. 

3. But though the first attention is 
now given to the white population, the 
Bishop is by no means unmindful of 
the Ral, And we presume it was 
with an especial reference to that, that 
his Lordship drew up the Appendix. 
This portion of the Papers deserves the 
most minute attention, because, while 
it gives an almost historical account of 
the feelings and sentiments of the 
West India planters, we fear that it 
furnishes but too faithful a portraiture 
of what those dispositions to this day 
remain. We find, on an attentive 
perusal, that many Barbadian practices 
of the present time stand condemned 
out of the very mouths of the planters 
themselves. While, at least up to a 
very recent period, their procedures 
as a nation are still more solemnly 
reprobated by thé unanimous judgment 
of the brightest ornaments of the 
English Church. The first of these 
positions, although not formally named, 
is thoroughly established in the Pa- 
pers, by quotations from Hall’s Laws, 

VOL. X. NO VII. 
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which provide, “ that all masters and 
overseers of families have prayers 
openly said every morning at even- 
ing,” &c. “that Almighty God may 
be served and glorified, and that he 
may give a blessing on their labours,” 

&c. ; and which prohibit “ the dances of 
the negroes, and their public meetings 
or feastings of strange negroes, more 
especially on Saturday nights, Sundays, 
or other holidays,” &c. The second 
is established so much at length, that 
it would only diminish from its force 
to make quotations. The names of 
historians, such as Southey, on the 
Brazils; Ligon, on Barbados; Mor- 
gan Godwyn, in the Negro’s Advocate ; 
and Oldmixon, on the British Colonies ; 
and the names of divines, such as 
Hunphrey, the first Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel; and Bishop Berkley, Bishop 
Gibson, Bishop Fleetwood, Bishop 
Batten, Archbishop Secker, and Bishop 
Porteus; with the names of Burke 
and Baxter, stand combined as a host 
of witnesses against the most unchris- 
tian conduct which the planters have 
pursued in regard to the spiritual and 
religious improvement of their slaves. 
And it is impossible to rise from a 
perusal of the passages taken from 
these authors, without perceiving from 
what source the opposition so om | 
exhibited against Mr. originated, 
and without feeling that, unless the 
present generation be of a very dif- 
ferent mould from the preceding one, 

there is still a general and radical im- 

provement in the mind of the master 
absolutely necessary, before we can 
look for any extensively beneficial 
advancement in the condition of the 
slave. 

We sincerely trust that in making 
these reflections we are not biassed by 
the Paper which is yet to come. Cer- 
tainly in all places we may expect to 
find some common feelings and analo- 
gies between slaves and slave-holders. 
And there could be nothing unfair in 
arguing from one colony on another 
where the same state of things was in 
existence. When the president sum- 
med up against Mr. Smith, at De- 
merara, in 1823, and said that “ that 
Missionary’s instructions directed his 
attention, he m ith of te Cap say ene To to 
the plain truths 
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ylanced at or alluded even most vis- 
TANTLY fo the Old Testament ;” and 
when he. added, that “ the constitution 
of society in the colony was such that 
there existed no means so well calcu- 
lated to render the negroes dissatisfied 


as this very one, to deprive them of 


their Sunday (namely, by teaching 
them to give it to Gop), he afforded a 
pretty strong handle to all who had a 
mind to lay violent hands on the state 
of things, not merely in Demerara, but 
in any of the colonies where slavery is 


in existence. And in like manner, if 


in Jamaica we now hear a universal 
expression of feeling on the subject, 
persons in Barbados would have no 
right to complain, if from thence we 
should draw an argument or two 
against them. Though some must 
perhaps think it a more legitimate 
manner of reasoning to state at once, 
that little more than a year ago (cer- 
tainly in 1826) the legislature of that 
very island (in no better spirit than that 
of Jamaica), on the seore of safety and 
interest, refused to comply with the 
government's suggestions, and to lay 
aside flogging the women and using 
the whip in the field. 

All such inferences, however, we 
would leave others tomake. We have 
a fact to announce of a serious kind as 
regards the advancement made in 
Christian feeling towards the slaves in 
the island of Jamaica. We shall give 
some extracts as a specimen of Mr. 
Huskisson’s letter to that colony in 
Sept. 1827, and exhibit the state of 
feeling in the island by quoting the 
manner in which it was received. The 
letter was sent down by the Lieut. 
Governor of the Island, in a message 
to the Hon. House of Assembly, on 
16th Nov.; and the following proposi- 
tion of an hon. member was received 
with cheers and acclamations : 


He hoped the house would coalesce, and 


be unanimous in objecting to the whole of 


the suggestions now submitted to them, and 
form a determination of carrying through 
the provisions of the law, which they had 
so laboriously and zealously framed last 
year, purposely to meet the views of the 
British government, as it was now evident 
nothing they could do would satisfy their 
enemies, There was not a single passage 
in Mr, Huskisson’s letter which was not 
objectionable; and he therefore trusted the 





house would have but one view of it, that 
it should be printed, aud that a call of the 
house should take place to have it fully 
discussed. 

It was agreed, that a letter which is, 
throughout, conceived in the following 
wise and benevolent spirit, “ had not @ 
single passage which the house con- 
sidered unobjectionable.” In confir- 
mation of this glorious sentence of 
annihiliation, witness the following 
passages ! 

The prohibition of meetings for religious 
worship between sun-set and sun-rise will, 
in many cases, operate as a total prohibition, 
and will be felt with peculiar severity by 
domestic slaves inhabiting large towns, 
whose ordinary engagements on Sunday 
will not afford leisure for attendance on 
public worship before the evening. 

The penalties denounced upon persons 
collecting contributions from slaves, for 
purposes either of charity or religion, can- 
not but be felt both by the teachers and by 
their followers, as humiliating and unjust. 
Such a law would affix an unmerited stigma 
on the religious instructor; and it prevents 
the slave from obeying a positive precept of 
the Christian religion, which he believes to 
be obligatory on him, and which is not in- 
consistent with the duties he owes to his 
master. The prohibition is, therefore, a 
gratuitous aggravation of the evils of his 
condition. 

Having thus adverted to this most im- 
portant branch of the general subject, I 
proceed to inquire how far the suggestions 
contained in Lord Bathurst’s dispatch of 
the 11th of May, 1826, have been followed 
in the act under consideration. 

The Council of Protection, established 
under the thirty-third clause of this act, 
cannot be considered as an effectual substi- 
tute for the office of a distinct and inde- 
pendent protector. The council in each 
parish will consist of those individuals over 
whom the protector was to exercise his 
superintendence. Their duties are limited 
to the simple case of extreme bodily injury, 
and are to be discharged only “if they 
think proper.”” The periodical returns re« 
quired from the Protector, upon oath, are 
not te be made by the Council of Protec- 
tion, nor are they even bound to keep a 
journal of their proceedings. No provision 
is made for executing the duties of the offiee 
in different parts of the colony upon fixed 
and uniform principles, and the number of 
persons to be united in this trust is suchas 
entirely to destroy the sense of personal 
and individual responsibility. 

In the provisions for the due observance 

















of Sunday, I remark that the continuance 
of the markets on that day, till the hour of 
eleven, is contemplated as a permanent re- 
gulation. It is, however, impossible to 
sanction this systematic violation of the 
law prevailing in every other Christian 
country. In the proposals transmitted by 
Lord Bathurst to «is Grace the Duke of 
Manchester, a temporary departure from 
this rule was permitted, but only as a 
relaxation required by peculiar and trans- 
itory circumstances. 

The clauses denouncing penalties on 
persons employing their slaves to labour on 
Sunday, are expressed with some ambiguity, 
so as to leave it doubtful whether the penalty 
will be incurred at any other time than 
during crop, or for any work, excepting that 
required about the mills. Neither is it clear 
that an owner, procuring his slaves to work 
on Sunday by persuasion, or by any other 
means than those of direct compulsion, 
would violate the law. I do not perceive 
that provision is made for those cases of 
unavoidable necessity which would create 
an exception to the general rule. 

Punishments inflicted by the domestic 
authority of the owner are not required to 
be made the subject of a report to any 
public officer, nor does the law require that 
any interval should elapse between the 
commission of the crime and the infliction 
of the punishment. The presence of free 
witnesses at the infliction of punishments is 
not declared necessary, nor would the law 
be broken, whatever might be the severity 
of the punishment, if it were inflicted by 
amy other method than that of whipping or 
imprisonment. The use of the whip in the 
field is not forbidden. Women are not ex- 
empted from punishment by flogging, nor 
is any presumption of guilt to arise, if the 
slave shall make a “ probable, particular, 
and consistent” charge against his owner, 
confirmed by the exhibition of his person, 
bearing the marks of recent and illegal 
punishment. 

In rejecting the proposal for establishing 
a record of the names of all slaves, suffi- 
ciently iustructed to be competent wit- 
nesses, the colonial legislature appear to 
have neglected the means of providing a 
cheap and effectual encouragement to good 
conduct, and of investing the religious 
teachers of the slaves with a powerful and 
legitimate influence over them. 

The owner of a slave condemned to 
death or transportation is in all cases to be 
indemnified at the public expense for the 
less of his property. His majesty’s govern- 
ment have repeatedly expressed their dis- 
approbation of this rule of law. It weakens 
the motives for maintaining good domestic 
discipline, and for preventing the commis- 
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sion of crimes by the authority of the owner. 
It is unjust to indemnify any man at the 
public expense for a loss, in which his own 
culpable neglect of duty may have involved 
him. To the slave it is unjust to deprive 
his owner of all pecuniary interests in the 
preservation of his life: and, when the 
crime of the slave is, as it often may be, 
the direct consequence of the owner's 
positive misconduct, it is in the highest 
degree impolitic to relieve the owner from 
the loss. 

The following passage does indeed 
bespeak a better spirit: 

His Majesty has observed with great 
satisfaction various provisions in this act for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
slaves, which originated exclusively with 
the colonial legislature. Among them I 
have particularly to advert to the clause 
requiring the gratuitous baptism of slaves, 
and to the regulation by which slaves are 
allowed one day in each fortnight to culti- 
vate their provision-grounds, exclusive of 
Sundays, except during the time of crop, 
the smallest number of days to be allowed 
in one year being twenty-six. It may, 
however, be necessary that some more 
effectual means should be devised for en- 
forcing obedience to this law. 

So completely, however, do we dis- 
trust the enactments of the slave-owners, 
that we read and announce with the 
most unfeigned pleasure the following 
passage in the letter 

I cannot too distinctly impress upon you, 
that it is the settled purpose of his Majesty's 
government to sanction no colonial law, 
which needlessly infringes on the religious 
liberty of any class of his Majesty’s subjects ; 
and you will understand that you are not 
to assent to any bill imposing any restraint 
of that nature, unless a clause be inserted 
for suspending its operation until his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure shall be known. 

The facts of this case create strong 
suspicions in our minds as to others, 
a we should deserve pardon if hence- 
forth we viewed with some little jea- 
lousy whatever measures were taken 
by such casuists for the i improvement, 
moral, civil and religious, of the West 
India slaves. We desire, however, not 
to cherish any such feelings ; for rather 
would we have to announce tidings 
which savour of a spirit that deviseth 
liberal things, and seeketh by liberal 
things to stand. Again we add, if it 
should be the lot of these few lines to 
fall into the hands of any concerned 
with slaves, we would earnestly adjure 
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glanced at or alluded even most vis- 
TANTLY to the Old Testament ;’ and 
when he added, that “ the constitution 
of society in the colony was such that 
there existed no means so well calcu- 
lated to render the negroes dissatisfied 
as this very one, to deprive them of 
their Sunday (namely, by teaching 
them to give it to Gop), he afforded a 
pretty strong handle to all who had a 
mind to lay violent hands on the state 
of things, not merely in Demerara, but 
in any of the colonies where slavery is 
in existence. And in like manner, if 
in Jamaica we now hear a universal 
expression of feeling on the subject, 
persons in Barbados would have no 
right to complain, if from thence we 


should draw an argument or two 
against them. Though some must 


perhaps think it a more legitimate 
manner of reasoning to state at once, 
that little more than a year ago (cer- 
tainly in 1826) the legislature of that 
very island (in no better spirit than that 
of Jamaica), on the seore of safety and 
interest, refused to comply with the 
government’s suggestions, and to lay 
aside flogging the women and using 
the whip in the field. 

All such inferences, however, we 
would leave others tomake. We have 
a fact to announce of a serious kind as 
regards the advancement made in 
Christian feeling towards the slaves in 
the island of Jamaica. We shall give 
some extracts as a specimen of Mr. 
Huskisson’s letter to that colony in 
Sept. 1827, and exhibit the state of 
feeling in the island by quoting the 
manner in which it was received. The 
letter was sent down by the Lieut. 
Governor of the Island, in a message 
to the Hon. House of Assembly, on 
16th Nov.; and the following proposi- 
tion of an hon. member was received 
with cheers and acclamations : 


He hoped the house would coalesce, and 
be unanimous in objecting to the whole of 
the suggestions now submitted to them, and 
form a determination of carrying through 
the provisions of the law, which they had 
so laboriously and zealously framed last 
year, purposely to meet the views of the 
British government, as it was now evident 
nothing they could do would satisfy their 
enemies, There was not a single passage 
in Mr, Huskisson’s letter which was not 
objectionable; and he therefore trusted the 
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house would have but one view of it, that 
it should be printed, aud that a call of the 
house should take place to have it fully 
discussed. 

[t was agreed, that a letter which is, 
throughout, conceived in the following 
wise and benevolent spirit, “ had not a 
single passage which the house con- 
sidered unobjectionable.” In confir- 
mation of this glorious sentence of 
annihiliation, witness the following 
passages ! 

The prohibition of meetings for religious 
worship between sun-set and sun-rise wiil, 
in many cases, operate as a total prohibition, 
and will be felt with peculiar severity by 
domestic slaves inhabiting large towns, 
whose ordinary engagements on Sunday 
will not afford leisure for attendance on 
public worship before the evening. 

The penalties denounced upon persons 
collecting contributions from slaves, for 
purposes either of charity or religion, can- 
not but be felt both by the teachers and by 
their followers, as humiliating and unjust. 
Such a law would affix an unmerited stigma 
on the religious instructor; and it prevents 
the slave from obeying a positive precept of 
the Christian religion, which he believes to 
be obligatory on him, and which is not in- 
consistent with the duties he owes to his 
master. The prohibition is, therefore, a 
gratuitous aggravation of the evils of his 
condition. 

Having thus adverted to this most im- 
portant branch of the general subject, I 
proceed to inquire how far the suggestions 
contained in Lord Bathurst’s dispatch of 
the 11th of May, 1826, have been followed 
in the act under consideration. 

The Council of Protection, established 
under the thirty-third clause of this act, 
cannot be considered as an effectual substi- 
tute for the office of a distinct and inde- 
pendent protector. The council in each 
parish will consist of those individuals over 
whom the protector was to exercise his 
superintendence. Their duties are limited 
to the simple case of extreme bodily injury, 
and are to be discharged only “‘if they 
think proper.” The periodical returns re+ 
quired from the Protector, upon oath, are 
not te be made by the Council of Protec- 
tion, nor are they even bound to keep a 
journal of their proceedings. No provision 
is made fer executing the duties of the offiee 
in different parts of the colony upon fixed 
and uniform principles, and the number of 
persons to be united in this trust is suchas 
entirely to destroy the sense of personal 
and individual responsibility. 

In the provisions for the due observance 
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of Sunday, I remark that the continuance 
of the markets on that day, till the hour of 
eleven, is contemplated as a permanent re- 
gulation. It is, however, impossible to 
sanction this systematic violation of the 
law prevailing in every other Christian 
country. In the proposals transmitted by 
Lord Bathurst to his Grace the Duke of 
Manchester, a temporary departure from 
this rule was permitted, but only as a 
relaxation required by peculiar and trans- 
itory circumstances. 

The clauses denouncing penalties on 
persons employing their slaves to labour on 
Sunday, are expressed with some ambiguity, 
so as to leave it doubtful whether the penalty 
will be incurred at any other time than 
during crop, or for any work, excepting that 
required about the mills. Neither is it clear 
that an owner, procuring his slaves to work 
on Sunday by persuasion, or by any other 
means than those of direct compulsion, 
would violate the law. I do not perceive 
that provision is made for those cases of 
unavoidable necessity which would create 
an exception to the general rule. 

Punishments inflicted by the domestic 
authority of the owner are not required to 
be made the subject of a report to any 
public officer, nor does the law require that 
any interval should elapse between the 
commission of the crime and the infliction 
of the punishment. The presence of free 
witnesses at the infliction of punishments is 
not declared necessary, nor would the law 
be broken, whatever might be the severity 
of the punishment, if it were inflicted by 
any other method than that of whipping or 
imprisonment. The use of the whip in the 
field is not forbidden. Women are not ex- 
empted from punishment by flogging, nor 
is any presumption of guilt to arise, if the 
slave shall make a “ probable, particular, 
and consistent” charge against his owner, 
confirmed by the exhibition of his person, 
bearing the marks of recent and illegal 
punishment. 

In rejecting the proposal for establishing 
a record of the names of all slaves, suffi- 
ciently iustructed to be competent wit- 
nesses, the colonial legislature appear to 
have neglected the means of providing a 
cheap and effectual encouragement to good 
conduct, and of investing the religious 
teachers of the slaves with a powerful and 
legitimate influence over them. 

The owner of a slave condemned to 
death or transportation is in all cases to be 
indemnified at the public expense for the 
less of his property. His majesty’s govern- 
ment have repeatedly expressed their dis- 
approbation of this rule of law. It weakens 
the motives for maintaining good domestic 
discipline, and for preventing the commis- 
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sion of crimes by the authority of the owner. 
It is unjust to indemnify any man at the 
public expense for a loss, in which his own 
culpable neglect of duty may have involved 
him. To the slave it is unjust to deprive 
his owner of all pecuniary interests in the 
preservation of his life: and, when the 
crime of the slave is, as it often may be, 
the direct consequence of the owner's 
positive misconduct, it is in the highest 
degree impolitic to relieve the owner from 
the loss. 

The following passage does indeed 
bespeak a better spirit : 

His Majesty has observed with great 
satisfaction various provisions in this act for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
slaves, which originated exclusively with 
the colonial legislature. Among them I 
have particularly to advert to the clause 
requiring the gratuitous baptism of slaves, 
and to the regulation by which slaves are 
allowed one day in each fortnight to culti- 
vate their provision-grounds, exclusive of 
Sundays, except during the time of crop, 
the smallest number of days to be allowed 
in one year being twenty-six. It may, 
however, be necessary that some more 
effectual means should be devised for en- 
forcing obedience to this law. 

So completely, however, do we dis 
trust the enactments of the slave-owners, 
that we read and announce with the 
most unfeigned pleasure the following 
passage in the letter : 

I cannot too distinctly impress upon you, 
that it is the settled purpose of his Majesty's 
government to sanction no colonial law, 
which needlessly infringes on the religious 
liberty of any class of his Majesty’s subjects ; 
and you will understand that you are not 
to assent to any bill imposing any restraint 
of that nature, unless a clause be inserted 
for suspending its operation until his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure shall be known. 

The facts of this case create strong 
suspicions in our minds as to others, 
and we should deserve pardon if hence- 
forth we viewed with some little jea- 
lousy whatever measures were taken 
by such casuists for the improvement, 
moral, civil and religious, of the West 
India slaves. We desire, however, not 
to cherish any such feelings ; for rather 
would we have to announce tidings 
which savour of a spirit that deviseth 
liberal things, and seeketh by liberal 
things to stand. Again we add, if it 
should be the lot of these few lines to 
fall into the hands of any concerned 
with slaves, we would earnestly adjure 
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them to re-consider the case candidly, 
without partiality, and without hypo- 
crisy, and especially in such a spirit to 
lay well to heart the following words: 
If these men ever read the Scriptures, 
and meet with such a question as this, 
‘*Lord, are there few that be saved?” 
what a strange puzzle they must be at to 
make an answer? I, for my own particular 
part, hinder as much as possibly I can, 
some fifty or an hundred, it may be many 
more, from being saved. I can be certain 
only of the salvation of Christians, and 
therefore am royself a Chrislian,. I know 
it is impossible for any one to become a 
Christian, without being instructed in the 
knowledge of Christ, and being afterwards 
baplized with water, iu the manner and 
form prescribed by Christ himself: and I 
know I hinder all these people that are 


under me, from being instructed and bap- 
tized; go on—therefore I know I hinder 
them, as much as in me lies, from being 
saved. 1 dare not for all the world renounce 
to my own baptism: I would not venture 
my own salvation on God’s uppromised, 
unrevealed mercy, without the being made 
a Christian, as 1 should; but yet I have 
nothing to depend upon but that unpro- 
mised mercy for these poor creatures; and 
now it is in my power to seal that mercy 
to them certainly, by means and instru- 
ments of God’s own appointment, and yet 
I refuse to doit. The Scriptures will read 
strangely with such practices as these ; and 
a Christian hindering others from becoming 
Christians, must needs be a strange crea- 
ture, even to himself, when he considers. — 
Bp. Fleetwood, quoted in Eccles. Papers, 
p- 19. 


Seen 
POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Tus ParviamMent.—The House of 
Lords has thought proper to refuse 
concurrence with the vote passed by 
the House of Commons on the subject 
of Catholic Emancipation; the bill 
being thrown out by a mifjority of 
forty-five. Notwithstanding their pre- 
sent defeat, the supporters of the mea- 
sure profess great satisfaction at what 
they term the concessions made by the 
constitutional speakers; what thes 
concessions are, it would be difficult to 
determine: there is certainly no ap- 
pearance of them in the speeches of 
either the Lord Chancellor or the Duke 
of Wellington. The former, whilst he 
readily acknowledges that great evils 
exist In the present state of Ireland, 
assexts lis firm conviction that passing 
the measure before the House would 
tend to increase the difficulties and 
evils in that country, not to diminish 
them; whilst the speech of the latter 
clearly expresses the only conditions 
en which the demands of the Roman 
Catholics can even be listened to. 
First, that ample security be provided 
for the support of the Established 
Church; secondly, that they shall fully 
and without reservation be acquiesced 
in and adopted by the Roman Catho- 
lies; thirdly, that they shall be per- 
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mitted to operate for such a length of 
time as shall afford to the state the 
most undeniable proof of their suffi- 
eiency, and until the evil effects of the 
present svstem shall have passed away ; 


after which time it being fully ascer 
tained that the Roman Catholics can 
adhere to such securities given for 
such a purpose without forsaking their 
system, they may be safely admitted 
to a full participation of political power. 
Conditions however of any kind, the 
Catholic Association, who may be con- 
sidered as the organ of the Popish 
party in Ireland, positively declare 
their fellow-religionists will not even 
treat of till they can do so from their 
seats in Parliament, and then give such 
only as the priests shall approve; thus 
offering us a remarkable proof of what 
might be expected from them should 
they attain the accomplishment of their 
wishes. Compliance with their de- 
mands being on such terms irrecon- 
cileable with the safety of the consti- 
tution, we trust our legislators will 
never surrender it to them. 
France.—The decrease of commerce, 
connected with the colonial produce of 
this country, has been very great during 
the last few years. A great number of 
representations have been made by the 
commercial members of the community 
to the government, shewing the causes 
which have led to this decrease, and 
praying for a change in the colonial 
system, from which they have arisen, 
and also a reform in the existing regu- 
lations relative to the transit trade. 
Hitherto little attention has been paid 
to these petitions, apparently from the 
subject being ied as one of 
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trifling importauce; but in consequence 
of the inconveniencies resulting from 
the decrease of business, now beginning 
to be generally felt throughout the 
country, the necéssity of some altera- 
tion is too evident, to be longer over- 
looked, and the minister of commerce, 
whose administration has been, in many 
instances, of great service to the French 
trade, has undertaken to devise some 
means which shall prove adequate to 
remove the evil. 

The sailing of the fleet from ‘Toulon 
destined against Algiers, has been coun- 
termanded, and it will more probably 
be sent into the Levant. 


Srain.—No occurrence of particular 
interest has been reported from this 
quarter. The King and Queen con- 
tinue in the eastern provinces, and 
their return to the capital is quite 
undetermined. 

Portruca..—The events which have 
taken place in this kingdom have 
excited great interest. The attachment 
of the inhabitants of Oporto to the con- 
stitutional government has always been 
strong, and of course the acts of Don 
Miguel’s administration are extremely 
unpopular in that city. The aversion 
to the new government was very openly 
expressed, and the latter were not 
backward in endeavours to repress it, 
but proceeded with more violence than 
judgment, and consequently with no 
success. On the 30th of April, the 
government openly displayed, from the 
windows of the council-chamber, the 
municipal standard, amidst the loud 
shouts of a hired mob, for Don Miguel, 
the absolute King. This produced a 
revulsion so strong, that on the evening 
of the same day six thousand well 
dressed persons assembled in the 
Campo de St. Ovidio, and proclaimed 
Don Pedro the Fourth the constitu- 
tional, King; the government not dar- 
ing to employ the troops in the garrison 
to disperse them, the commander, by a 
singular want of foresight, ordered a 
regiment raised in Oporto to enter the 
town on the 8th of June; these imme- 
diately felt the cause of the citizens 
their own, and on the 16th openly 
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declared for the constitution, being 
joined by the other troops there. The 


governor retired, and the senior officer 
of the garrison assumed the direction 
of affairs, aud the following evening 
the city was illuminated amidst general 
rejoicings. 

As soon as the necessary regulations 
could be made, the army marched 
towards Lisbon; and when the last 
advices were dispatched, had reached 
Coimbra without interruption. Lhe 
Brazilian minister at our Court has 
acknowledged the new as the legal 
regency. General Stubbs, the Mat- 
quess de Palmella, and Saldanha, with 
other supporters of the constitutional 
government, have proceeded to Oporto 
in a steam-vessel engaged for the pur- 
pose. 

The report of these proceedings has 
only increased the violence of Don 
Miguel’s party. The 
numerous, that the prisons of Lisbon 
will not hold the suspected persons, but 
they have been put on board ships in 
the harbour. The police even at- 
tempted to examine the British packet, 
but were prevented by the spirited and 
judicious conduct of Captain Sartorius 
of the Pyramus. 

The force which the Absolutists have 
hitherto been able to march against 
the Constitutionalists, is said not to 
exceed 2500 men. ‘Their advanced 
guards are said to have engaged, but 
this wants confirmation. 

Don Miguel has declared Oporto in 
a state of blockade, and ‘placed two 
ships of war at the entrance of the 
Douro to effect it; this has been dis- 
regarded by the Britomart, which has 
sailed from thence for Lisbon, without 
the hlockading squadron daring to 
interrupt her. The French government 
have refused to receive or hold any 
intercourse with the ambassador ap- 
pointed by Don Miguel. The Brazilian 
plenipotentiaries resident in London 
have published a letter to the respec- 
tive Brazilian legations in Europe, 
and have likewise authorised the go- 
vernment at Oporto tp draw ‘upon 
them for supplies to the amount of 
30,0007. 


arrests are 80 
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Oxrorp,—The New Church in the Parish of Si. Clement, Oxford, has been conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. A Sermon was preached upon the occasion by 
the Reverend the Provost of Oriel College. 

BisHorsGate.—The first stone of a new Church in the Parish of St. Botolph, 
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Bishopsgate, has been laid by the Lord Bishop of London. 





ORDINATIONS.—1828. 
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Bamford, Henry Law se-ecesecesecees B.A. Trinity Dublin Hereford 
Barker, Henry....+++*secccseseseeees B.A. Trinity Camb. London 
Baxter, John Alexander ...ecesseeeses B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lich. & Cov. 
Beatson, Benjamin W,......eseeeeee++ B.A. Fell. PembrokeCamb. Lincoln 
Beebee, Mayrick ..+esecscesesevecses B.A. St. John’s Camb. Hereford 
Belcher, Andrew .ccosesccccessecss-- B.A. Trinity Camb. _Lineoln 
BeGECe, TOMES co v0 nc000 6 9:06 d 04,810) B.A. Queen's Camb. London 
Bennett, William James Earley ......-. B.A. Christ Church Oxf. London 
Birch, Charles ....ccccsescesececcese B.C,L, Trin. Hall Camb. Lich. & Cov. 
Boissier, George Richard....++++seee++ B.A. Magdalene Camb. London 
Brackenbury, Robert Carr ..eseese+s+- B.A. Lincoln Oxf. London 
Bridge, Robert Lee. cesecsceccseseess B.A. Queen’s Camb. London 
Brown, FEE occcgascoocecpeceecsae BA. Exeter Oxf. London 
Brown, Walter Lucas ..0+...+» econtee BA Stud.Chr.Ch, Oxf. Oxford 
Browne, Henry Albert....++ssseesee+ B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Lincoln 
Bull, Whlliattl peccccsccveccenc: enpeee B.A. St. John’s Camb. London 
Burne, Charles. ...eererccccosessevess &CL. Trin. Hall Camb. Bath &Wells 
Cartwright, Robert David ..ses-+eeee+. B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Salisbury 
Carus, William::+.ccccesceccesscccess B.A. Trinity Camb, Ely 
Chapman, Benjamin .,..se+e..eeeee+ B.A. Christ Camb. Ely 
CRs SU 0c 009g nee cecasenns --» BA. Lincoln Oxf. Bath& Wells 
Chell, Jolin ..,... seccrsscccescetecee B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lich. & Cov. 
Chevallier, Thomas Charles.........ee. B.A. Pembroke Camb. Norwich 


Chilton, Ralph....sssvecesessesseeess B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Ely 
Christie, Richard Cooper.....++eeee0++ LL.B. Trin. Hall Camb. Bath & Wells 
Clarke, “TIGNES cccencacesecses ses B.A, Pembroke Oxf. London 
Coldham, Jonathan Blenman .....«..-. M.A. Oriel Oxf. Norwich 
Corbett, Andrew ....ccccesssseeeveee B.A: Trinity Camb. | Lincoln 
Cordeaux, JORG oc cascocccccccgsocse Cath. Hall Camb. . Lincoln 


Corfe, Joseph .... 


ecccccccccesccess. B.A, Magdalene Oxf Oxford 


Couch, Benjamin Franklin ....-+.+s+5- B.A. St, Peter's Camb. Lincoln 
Cutler, Charles Newman.,. «+sesessee+. S.C.L. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Daniel, Juhn Edge .sceccsessseeeeeee Bs A, Christ Camb. Norwich 
Davis, Henry sccccoceces-ssccesees» Be A. Trinity Camb. Ely 


Dayman, John... cesesseeseseeeseeces M.A, Fell.Corp.Ch. Oxf Oxford 


Dealtry, Thomas ....-2++++eeeeeees +» S.C.L. Cath. Hall Camb. Ely 
Denniss, Edwig Proctor ...+++ee0 +++ SC.L. Trin, Hall Camb. Norwich 


Dickson, George Stephens «s....seee08 B.A. 


Dolphin, John secesseeses 
Downes, John Watkin... 
Drake, George Asheton «+++... 
Eade, John Davie 





Fardell, Thomas .. 


Foster, Joseph ..+++. 
Freeland, William Coyte .sseee-- 
Freeman, Henry .. 
Frost, William Bird .cceccccaccecesess 
Fryer, Henry Edmund 
Furlong, Charles Joseph essenceseeeees 


weeny 


cccccccccccccece 
Gilby, Francis Duncan. ...ecsseseess 
Gore, John ..cee- 
Greatrix, John .ccosceesss 
Green, Charles Henry ..seeesecereeses 


PPP PPP > PP repr eo 


2) 
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Grover, Henry Montague....+e.seeeee 
Hale, James .... 
Hall, William Cradock 
Hallifax, John Saville wcccsscesesesses 
Hamilton, George Burton 
Hanham, Philips ...eeeseecesescevees 
Hanson, William Henry....+--- 
Harding, John ...s.+.. 
Harding, Thomas... ssccsscevssesesses 
Harrison, John Garland . 
Haymes, John..cecevsscscecessscecs 
Heathcote, Robert Bootliby....+seees.- 
Heron, George..ssssecesss 
Hesilrige, Charles-Maynard 
Higgins, Edward ...... 


Hopkins, George Adolphus..........-- 


Huyschey John. .cccessvecceesectesss 
Jackson, Robert Pees eereseeereeeree 
James, Josiah ...ceccessccsscscssecs 
Jenkinson, John Simon 
Jones, Calvert Richard 
Kempthorne, Richard s.cseecsscesesss 
Kensite;/George Robert ...... 
Kerrison, Edmond .... 
Langdon, Charles... s+.« 
Langley, Daniel Baxter .. 
Lawrence, Lewis ...« 
Leach, William James John 
Leapingwell, Arthur 
Lee, Philip Hemry ..csccee.seccscess 
Le Mann, Francis Gregory...«++«... 
Manning, Alexander 


SOS OO 
PPP PPPS PP ap PP RP PP RP PS DD: 


Ror ew 
pelar 


Mathias, Octavius .we.ceseceerseseses 
Maynard, Forster. .cieiseseses 
M‘Alpine, William Heary ....essseeee 
M‘Ghie, John Powlett/..... 0000+. s%- 
Mossop, John PU UT TIAL ee 
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College. University. Diocese. 
University ° Oxf. Lincoln 
Christ Ch. Oxf. Lincoln 
Trinity Camb. London 
Jesus Oxf. Hereford 
St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Caius Camb. London 
London 
. Queen's Camb. Ely 
Fell. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Emmanuel Camb. Ely 
Sidney Camb. Norwich 
Wadham Oxf. Lincoln 
Clare Hall Camb, Norwich 
Pembroke Oxf. Ely 
Sidney Camb, Salisbury 
Worcester Oxf. Petertoro’ 
Clare Hall Camb. Lincoln 
Caius Camb. Lincoln 
St. John’s Camb. Lich. & Cov. 
Jesus Camb. London 
University Oxf. London 
. St. Peter’s Camb. London 
Sidney Camb. Lincoln 
Queen’s Oxf. Loudon 
Trinity Oxf. Norwich 
Corpus Chr. Oxf. London 
St. Peter's Camb. Ely 
Clare Hall Camb. Ely 
Worcester Oxf. Ely 
Worcester Oxf. London 
Queen’s Camb. Bath& Wells 
Clare Hall Camb. Lincoln 
St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Brasennose Oxf. Lich. & Cov. 
Queen's Camb. Hereford 
Brasennose Oxf. Hereford 
Brasennose Oxf. Hereford 
St. John’s Camb. __Lincola 
Corpus Chr. Camb. London 
Brasenniose Oxf. Bath & Wells 
Clare Hall Camb. Nerwich 
St. John’s Camb. Hereford 
Magd. Hall Oxf. Bath &Wells 
Oriel Oxf. Llandaff 
St. John’s Camb. Lich. & Cov. 
Wadham Oxf. Bath & Wells 
Corpus Chr. Camb. Norwich 
Queen's Camb. Lich. & Cov. 
. St. John’s Camb. _Peterboro’ 
Jesus Oxf. Hereford 
Jesus Camb. Lincoln 
St. Peter's Camb. London 
Fell. Brasenn. Oxf. Oxford 
King’s Camb. Ely 
Cath. Hall Camb. Norwich 
Brasennose Oxf. Peterboro’ 
Corpus Chr. Camb. — Norwich 
Jesus Camb. Norwich 
Caius Camb. Norwich 
Trinity Dublin’ Lincoln 
Queen's Oxf. Bath &Wells 
St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
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Name. 
Murréll, John wccccccccccseccccccess 
Neate, Arthur ...... 
Newmarch, Henry .-+e-- 


Nicoll, Charles ccccccccccccscccnceces 
Otter, William Brucre....ccscsscecess 


Owen, Thomas Caesar ...0.++++ cesccce | 


Palairet, Charles 


Parry, John wesssees 


Coe eee eee ee eee eee 


eeeeee eareeeeeee Whee 


Perry, William Parker...cccscceseecess 


Philpot, Joseph Charles 


eee eee eer eere 


Pinder, Humphrey Senhouse .........- 
Poore, Philip ssccorcccseseececseers 


Pevah, John Vidgen 


Prideaux, Walter Thomas ....secceee-- 


Prosser, Evan ccccccccccccccescecces 
Pusey, Edward Bouverie 
Ramsden, Thomas Lagden....+- 
Riggs, George .... 


Rose, George ccccccccccscscccsscces 


Saunders, John.. 


Saunders, John..... 
Seawell, Henry Walter 
Sharp, Francis William 
Shaw, Robert William 
Sikes, Thomas ....... 
Simpson, George Philip .. 


seeeee 


eee eee eeeeeneare 


eeeereeerere 


Sketchley, Alexander Everingham...... 


Smyth, William Watson P 
Southwell, Marcus Richard. .ccesecseee 
Sparke, Edward Bowyer..scoccssceses 
Spencer, Thomas William .eccceeseees 


Stammers, Robert 


Steward, George William ....... cocee 
Stone, James Henry 
Stopford, Charles . 
Thomas, William .cccccccccsecccesecs 


en 


Sore eee ew seers 


sereeee eeerereee 


Thompson, Francis Edward .ececeeess 


Thompson, Henry 


Thorpe, Thomas Dykes ...... eee 


Tomkins, William 


Venn, John ...... 
Vernon, William Hardy ....ccsccecess 
Waite, John Deane 
Whitbread, Edmund Sualter.. 


eeeeeere 


eee ee eeeeere 


oe eeeeereee 


eeeee eet eeereee 


Whittington, Thomas Joyce ..0+..... . 


Wilberforce, Robert Isaac ...0...c0008 
Willoughby, Henry ...... 
Williams, Jackson Muspratt 


Woodruff, John 


Wordsworth, John 
Worsley, John Carill ... 
Wrangham, George Walter 


Alt, Just Henry 


Ame We, Seerge cocccecocccccccocsos 


Autram, Richard 


Apthorp, George Frederic 
Arnold, Thomes cccocccccccceccecece 
Ashley, John cscccesccccesscccececs 
Barker, John ...+0--. 
Battiscombe, William 


eeeere 


eeeee 
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Colleye. 


Trinity 


St. Mary Hall 


Exeter 
St. Pater’s 
Jesus 


Fell. Queen's 
Fell. Brasenn. 


Wadham 


Fell. Worcest. 


Caius 
Queen's 
Trinity 
Trinity 


Fell. Oriel 
St. John’s 
Queen’s 
Lincoln 
Queen's 
St. John’s 
Lincoln 
Emmanuel 
Christ Ch. 
Queen's 


Corpus Chr. 


Magd. Hall 
Trin. Hall 
Exeter 

St. John’s 

St. John’s 

St. John’s 


Corpus Chr. 


Trinity 
Trinity 


Trinity 

St. John’s 
Pembroke 
Jesus 
Queen’s 
Magd. Hall 
Clare Hall 
Trin. Hall 
Queen’s 
Fell. Oriel 
Lincoln 
Queen’s 
Merton 
New 
Pembroke 
Magdalene 


Pembroke 
Trinity 
Queen’s 
Emmanuel 
Oriel 
Trinity 
Downing 
Pembroke 


University. 


Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb, 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Oxf. 





Divcese. 
London 
Oxford 
Bath & Wells 
Norwich 
Peterboro’ 
Bangor 
Oxtord 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Ely 
Salisbury 
London 
Bath & Wells 
Llandaff 
Oxtord 
London 
Oxford 
Bath & Wells 
Lincoln 
London 
Peterboro’ 
Lich. & Cov, 
London 
Lincoln 

Bath& Wells 
London 
Norwich 
Bath& Wells 
Ely 

London 
Lich. & Cov. 
Lich. & Cuv. 
Peterboro’ 
Peterboro’ 
Llandaff 
London 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Hereford 
London 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Lich. & Cov. 
Ely 

Ely 

London 
Lincoln 
Lich. & Cov. 
Llandaff 


London 
London 
Ely 
Lincoln 
London 
Bath & W. 
Llandaff 
London 











~~ 


Name. 


Bicker, JOAN... cSeccccccctssevecece 
Blencowe, William Multon .. 


Blissard, John . 


Boone, James Shergold 
Booth, Philip ........ 


Boys, Edward George 
Brown, Alfred Nesbit 


eeeereeereeee 


Degree. College. 
it. 


eee ee eeersee 


ee 


Buckle, Robert Bentley ..ccccsscesses 


Bull, Edward ...eee. 
3urnaby, Frederic George ... 


3utterfield, William.. 


Calvert, Nicholson Robert .... 


eevete 


Clark, Thomas 


Clark, Thomas Foreman ... 


Cobbold, Francis ...«. 
Coldham, George.... 
Collyer, Robert 
Cooke, Janes Young 
Cooper, James 
Cremer, John Buckle 


Crewe, Henry Robert .....ccccceecess 


Crowdy, Anthony .. 


Darby, Martin Baylie .. 


Daubuz, John 
Day, Richard ...... 
Dear, William Smith 

De la Cour, Charles.. 
Dewdney, Edmund.. 


Dickens, James Charle 


Dunningham, John . 
Dyke, Henry Thomas 


eer eteeere 


Core ee Bee bees 


s O’Hara.. 


ee ee 


eee eeeateeete 


Earle, Frederic Cuthbert Beresford...... 


Eden, Robert ...... 
Edgell, Edgell .. a... 


Ellis, William May... 


Fearon, Daniel Rose 
Fisher, John Hutton 
Fitzherbert, Thomas 


Franklin, John Fairfax......-+ 
Gilbee, Charles........ 


Goodwin, William .. 


Grey, George Francis ---- 


Grice, William ... 


Hall, Thomas Grainger ...seeees 


Hamilton, George.... 


Hanbury, Arthur se... 


Haslewood, Frederick 
Hensley, Charles «eee 


Henslowe, William Henry 


Hesse, James Legrew 
Hine, George Henry 


ereeeeee 
eneeeeeeeee 


Fitzherbert . 


cee wewereree 


Hooper, John .sccccsscccsessesseees 


Hooper, William Nixon seserecsees 


Hoyle, James 
Husband, Thomas .. 


Hutchins,-George..... 


eeeneweeetee 


Hutchinson, Cyril George seeeesssses- 


Ingram, Rowland... 


Jacob, Philip 


Jarrett, Wilfrid Lawson 


ee ee ee 


Kent, George Davies ««segeeecetssts4 


Kerr, James Burton.. 
NO. VII. 


VOL. X. 
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University. 


Oriel Oxf. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Christ Ch. Oxf. 
Corpus Chr. Camb. 
Worcester Oxf. 
Fell.Sidney Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
St. Edmund H.Oxf. 
St. John’s Camb, 
Queen’s Camb. 
Queen’s Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
Caius Camb, 
Trinity Camb. 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Queen's Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Brasennose Oxf. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Exeter Oxf. 
Caius Camb. 
Wadham Oxf. 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
St. Peter’s Camb. 
Oriel Oxf. 
St. John’s Camb. 
. Corpus Chr. Oxf. 
Christ Ch. Oxf. 
St. John’s Camb, 
Trinity Camb. 
Queen’s Camb. 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Queen's Oxf. 
Jesus Camb. 
Fell.t Jniversity Oxf, 
Jesus Camb. 
Magdalene Camb. 
King’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Cath. Hall Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
Trinity Oxf. 
Sidney Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Corpus Chr. Camb. 
St. John’s Camb, 
Magdalene Camb. 
Corpus Chr. Camb, 
Stud. Chr. Ch. Oxf. 
Trinity Camb, 
Corpus Chr. Oxf. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Fell. Corp. Ch.Oxf. 
Sidney Camb. 
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Diocese. 
Norwich 
London 
Lincoln 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Ely 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Lich. & Cov. 
London 
Lincoln 
Lich. & Cov. 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Lich, & Cov. 
Salisbury 
Norwich 
Bath & Wells 
Norwich 
Ely 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
London 
Norwich 
London 
London 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Norwich 
Ely 

Ely 
Norwich 
Peterboro’ 
Norwich 
Oxford 
Norwich 


Norwich 
London 
Lincoln 
London 
Ely 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Norwich 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Llandaff 
London 
Lincoln 
Norwich 








tendo 





Name Devree ( (University. 
King, I ? éesaeas eee ees B.A. ( ist Ch Oxt. 
Lambert, B Seecccescece eccccces - B.A. St. Joh Camb 
Lat Tho I SOM -cccoses ° ee » is oh ( nb 
Le i W ] yame Bicees eee . B. Re J St ( 
Leman, T 0 Orgill. eeccocece 3. A. Worcester Oxf. 
Le V1S, J i He ALICY seceve eeeeee ** 3. A. Cla H ll Camb. 
Ley, Jacob ccccscccccsccccerses B.A. Stud. Chr. Ch. Oxf 
Livesey, JORN ccccccccee oe ccecsece eA Bd ’s Camb. 
Lloyd, John Griffiths ....... stescosso Eas. Ure Camb 
Races, Ghee cccdcecescccscceensssn BA. Tim Ball Camb. 
Mag n, Charles Henry...cscccccesece B.A. St. John’s Oxf. 
DO DUES 6 dein tes 0sdesdeamabas sad @ n’s Camb. 
Marsden, John Buxton ...-c.cees soos MA. St. Job’ Camb. 
Marsham, Jacob Joseph ...cee.+-es eee B.A. Christ Ch Oxf. 
Massingberd, Hompesch .....eeeeeee+- B.A. Dowr Camb. 
McAlpine, William Henry ....ccecccee. B.A. Tris Dublin 
Meakin, John Alexander Deverell ...... 3. A. St. John’s Camb. 
Meech, William John cccosccercsccese 3. A. New Oxt. 
Miller, John Dore 6ebebesedeswdéens’ Bl St. John’s Camb. 
Miller, Francis Richard .ccocececs cece M.A. Worcester Oxf. 
Mine, cote Gawtletes cco c6 cddctercce B.A St. Peter's Ca 
Morewood, James Baker..ccccccccsces Lit. 
Myall, William.cece.... cose e ee B.A. Cath. Hall Camb. 
Nares, Edward Robert.. ...+.... B.A. Merton Oxf. 
Nesheld, Charles... .cocccccercccccccses 3. A. Jesus Camb. 
Newbery, Thomas biesad ehickécons Le. Beets Camb. 
Nixon, Francis Russell ....... B.A. Fell. St.John’s Oxf. 
Oakes, Hervey Ashton Adamson..eee- 3. A. Jesus Camb. 
Owen, Francis ..ccveccccccosccecece 3. A. St. John’s Camb. 
Owen, Henry cocoseccccecee coves B. A. Magdalene Camb. 
Parsons, Charles Joseph steaddosens ci Maged. Hall Oxi, 
Penruddocke, Thomas .cce-cce cece ee B.A. Wadham Oxf. 
Pitman, Thomas ....cccccccscsc.ccooe M.A. Wadham Oxf. 
Pollard, Edward .cccccccccccccocccee BA St. Edm. Hall Oxf. 
Pooley, John Henry ..ccccscececeses M.A. St. John’s Camb. 
Ray, W.C. RB. . scccccccccesses. eeee B.C.L. St. Alban Hall Oxf. 
Rees, Samuel ccccccccccccscecocccoe B.A. St. John’s Camb. 
Ridsdale, George William Hughes ...e.+- B.A. St. Peter's Camb. 
Robinson, William Woodhouse ......., B. A. St. John’s Camb. 
Roe, Samuel. .ccocccccocescesss eoosee B.A. Trinity Dublin 
Rogers, Aaron cccccccccescccccsccccs B.A. Jesus Oxf. 
Rowlandson, Edward .ccccccecseces++- M.A. Queen’s Oxf. 
Rowsell, Evan Edward ..ecoe.scceces B.A. Sidney Camb. 
Russell, Alexander Benn...csccccesese 5-C.L. Emmanuel Camb. 
Russell, Edmund.ccccccccccescecccee BA. Cath. Hall Camb. 
Sams, Barwick John...2.-secceess B. A. Christ Camb. 
Sankey, Richard ...ceccesesccccecees M.A. Fell.Corp. Ch. Oxf. 
Sayer, Andrew ........ S.C.L. St. Mary Hall Oxf. 
Shackleton, Henry John ....... eoeeess B.A. Trinity Camb. 
Shuckleburgh, Charles Verney ...+eeee. B.A. Trinity Oxf. 


Simpson, Maltyward 


Singleton, Jose ph. . 


Smith, Samuel ..ccececceces 


Smith, Samuel .... 
South, Robert 





Ecclesias 


eee eeeee 
eeeereeee 
oe 


CeCe eee reat eseee 


Speer, Wilfred ..cccccecccceseccseces 


Spencer, Wolley 


Staunton, William Job Charlton ........ 
Stonehouse, Henry ..see-+--... eeeese 


Tabourdin, William ....ceccecees 


Thirlwall, Connop 


Thorpe, Henry.cccccccccscccscecscers 


fical Inti 


3. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
M. A. 
B. A. 
M. A. 
3. A. 
B. A. 
LL.B. 
B. A. 
M. A. 
B.A. 


Caius 

Que en's 
Trinity 
Stud. Chr. Ch. 
Pembroke 
Trinity 
Christ 
Magdalen 
New 

Ne w 

Fell. Trinity 
St. John’s 








Camb. 


Camb. 


Camb. 


Oxf. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 


Camb. 


Oxf. 


Diocese. 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lich. & Cov 
Lincoln 





Lincoin 
London 
Oxford 

Ely 

Lincoln 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Lich, & Cov. 
London 4 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Hereford 
London 


London 
London 
London 


Nor W ic h 
London 
London 
London 
Oxford 
Norwich 
Lich. & Cov. 
Norwich 
Pet rboro’ 
Salisbury 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Ely 
London 
Norw ic h 
Norwich 
London 
Lincoln 
Llandaff 
Bath & Wells 
London 
London 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Oxford 
Peterboro’ 
Bath & Wells 7 
London 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
London 
Oxford 
London 
London 
Norwich 
London 
Hereford 
Hereford 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
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Name. Degree. College University. Diocese. 
rrenchard, John T. ¢ rdby . B.A. St. John’s Camb Salisbury 
Trevelyan, Georg ecccccceces e-» M.A. Fell. Merton Oxf. Bath & Wells 
lyrell, Charles Tyss« ee ecreccecs cee - B.A. Oriel Oxf. London 
Vinall, Edward.... ass eee B.A, Cath. Hall Camb. Norwich 
Wallace, James L lend i. coeteseeous ee B.A. Trini y Camb. London 
Warner, George Henry fee eevcce Lit. Norwich 
Warner, Henry James Le« cocccce Lit. Norwich 
Warren, William ...cececcees no6eee - B.A. Jesus Camb. Bangor 
Waud, Samuel Wilkes........ eee M.A. Magdalene Camb. Ely 
West, John scccoccccccccsccccccscccse BA, Worcester Oxf. Llandaff 
Wilkinson, John Ferdinand....ee.eeee+ B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Lincoln 
Williamson, Williani..cccccsccccesccces BA. Queen’s Camb. Lincoln 
Wilson, Henry Currer ccccccoce B.A. Lincoln Oxt. London 
y Wintle, Henry ccccscccccccccsccecsece B.A. Worcester Oxf. Oxford 
Woodcock, Elborough ..cccccccess M. A. Oriel Oxf. Llandaff 
Wools, Charles. ccccccccccccccccs coe - B.A. Pembroke Oxf. Ely 
Wrangham, George Walter......+2++-. B.A. Magdalen Camb. London 
Wymer, Edward .. wesceccccccses . B.A. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Dea Priests. Total. 
Number ordained.....seses 158. 150 308. 
PREFERMEN1 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Bissland, Thomas . Winchmore Hill, ¢ ViiddlesexLondon Y. of Edmonton 
Cardwell, Edward . Stoke Bruern, R. Northam. Pe‘erboro’ ba asennose C. Oxf. 
Carter, Joseph. . . St. Giles, Oxford, V. Oxford Oxford John’s Coll. Oxf. 
; cons : . : ( Lord Gwydir, and 
Chapman, W.E.. . Skendleby, V. Lincoln Lincoln 4 Baroness de Eresby 
Crewe, H. Robert { —- Briige, t Derby Lichfield Sir G. Crewe, Bart. 
ani Swarke stone, R. s = 
Fletcher, J. R .§ Lidford, R. Devon » f The King 
- : Exeter ; 
to hold by disp. ¢ with Quethiock, V. ( etc 1 Bp. of Exeter 
Graham, John . . . Stanley Fellowship at Jesus Coll. Camb. Bp. of Ely 
, Bradford Abbas, V ., » § Earl of Uxbridge 
Grant, Robert . . bee Clifton Maybank, R. f Dorset Bristol t E. Walter, Esq. 
Grylls, William .. Crowan, V. ’ Cornwall Exeter Sir J. St. Aubyn, Bt. 
Hanbury, Arthur ts ares Ban egal t Suffolk Norwich O. Hanbury, Esq. 
’ _ Bures, Chap. 4 vw! . 
Lampen, Robert. . . Probus, V. Cornwall Exeter Bp. of Exeter. 
Lingard, J. ....§ . George, Hulme, P.C. Lancaster Chester Manchester Coll. 
r . §P.C. of North Hinksey Berks Salisbury Earl Harcourt 
So Hee { to Sandon, V. ; Herts Lincoln Dean of St. Paul’s 
Palmer, E. ‘ Deritend Chap. Birmingham Warwick Lichfield The Inhabitants 
Spencer, G. T. - Roding Plumbea, R. Essex London Lord Chancellor 
Shirley, W. August. Shirley, V. Derby Lichfield Earl Ferrers 
¥ ? Tyvetshall St. Margaret, R. 


o.- ee ts 
Talbot, Thomas with Tyvetshall St.Mary,R. 


Whitefoord, George Burgate, R. 
Wymer, Edward Westwick, 


Suffolk 
R. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Lyndon, R. Pet 
Frisby, R. 


Barker, William . Rutland 


Booth, Edward . with Friskney ; Lincoln = Lir 
UC & Wainfleet St. Mary, PC. 
roe er any : in Cath. Ch. of Salis 
i cnd. 0 its. 
Coxe, William Fuggleston St. Peter, R. 


Wilts. 


5 


with Bemerton, V. 
and Fovant, R. 


( 


Norf. Norwich Earl of Orford 


Norwich 
Norfolk Norwich J. Petre, Esq- 


Salisbury Earl of Pembroke 

































Bp. of Ely 


erboro’T. Barker, Esq. 
§ Joseph Walls, Esq. 
W.H. Booth, Esq. 
Bethlehem Hospital 
The King 
Bp. of Salisbury 


1c. 


bury 
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Name. Preferment. 
East Barkwith, R. 
Preb. of Westminster 


Curtois, G. H. 


Fitzroy, Lord Hen. 3arnham St. Gregory, R. 


and Euston, R. 
Witley, R. 
Foley, W. ... «4 and Claverdon, V. 


t withNorton Linsey, Chap. 


Fowell, J.D. .. . Torbryan, R. 

—s = Withington, R. 

Grisdale, Benjamin 4 ond Chahath, V. 

, Rushall, V. 

Harrison, Joseph . and Thurston, P.C. 
Suffield, R. 

f and Gunton, R. 


Hepworth, John r) adit, ence. ¥. 


and St. Mich. Norw. P.C. 


Jackson, Jeremiah . Offord Darcy, R. 
Leeves, W. .. . f Wengtan 


and Berrington, C 
Parker, John . 


St. John, Bedford, R. 
Pinnock, James . y 
. ia and Norton, V. 


Husband's Bosworth, R. 


County. Divcesé. Patron. 
. 


Lincoln Lincoln C. Heneage, Esq. 
London D. & C. of Westm. 


} surtoik Norwich Duke of Grafton 


Wore. Lord Foley 
} Warw. 5" — a Archd. of Worc. 


Devon. Exeter J. Wolston, Esq. 
ae Hon. MissCornwallis 
Hloucest. Gloucs 4 Qu. Coll. Oxford 


: . S. Cooper, D.D. 
s ] ) 7 . a 
t Norfolk Norw. { Sir. T. B. Proctor 


Ra Norwich Lord Suffield 


j 


Hunts. Lincoln G. Thornhill, Esq 
Jath & 

Somers. ; «4 Mr. Pulteney 

Bedford Lincoln Corp". of Bedford 

Leicester Lincoln R. Pierce, Esq. 

Northam. Peterboro’ Trust. of W. Breton. 


Name. Residence. County. 


Churchill, Lord G.H.S.. . 
Randell, J. K. 


Tunbridge Wells ...... . Kent 
Chaddleworth ......... Berks. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 


In Convocation, the names of Mr. Veysie, 
of Christ Church, as a Public Examiner in 
Literis Humanioribus, and of Mr. Grenfell, 
of University College, as Examiner in Dis- 
ciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis, have been 
respectively submitted to and approved by 
the House. 

Mr. James Sayer Ogle has been ad- 
mitted actual Fellow of New College. 

Mr. Henry Birkett, Mr. William Monk- 
house, and Mr. George Chester, have been 
elected Taberdars of Queen’s College. 
Mr. Christopher Benson, and Mr. John 
Hogarth Swale, have been elected Scho- 
lars on the Old Foundation; Mr. John 
Rowlandson, an Exhibitioner on Sir 
Francis Bridgman’s Foundation, and Mr. 
Alfred Cesar Bishop and Mr. John Fenden 
Smith Phabayn, Exhibitioners on the 
Foundation of Frederick Tylney, Esq. 

The Examiners appointed by the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Dean of Christ Church 
have signified their intention of recom- 
mending George Coates, Scholar of Trinity 
College, for the Writership offered by the 
Right Hon. Charles Watkins Williams 
Wynn, as a Prize for competition among 
the junior members of the University. 

Messrs. Jasper Nicholls Harrison and 
Robert Cox Clifton, Commoners of Wor- 


cester College, have been elected Scholars 
of that Society, on Mrs, Eaton’s Foun 
dation. 

Mr. George Robert Michael Ward, M.A. 
of Trinity College, has been admitted an 
actual Fellow of that Society. 

The Rev. J. Bramston, M.A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, has been 
nominated one of the Masters of the 
Schools, in the room of the Rev. A. San- 
key, M.A. 

PRIZES, 

The Prizes for the year 1828 have been 

adjudged to the following géntlemen : 
CHANCELLOR’S PRIZES. 

Latin Verse—‘* Machine vi vaporis im- 
pulse.’”” Thomas Legh Claughton, Scho- 
lar of Trinity College. 

Latin Essay—‘‘ Unde evenit ut in 
artium liberalium studiis prestantissimus 
quisque apud singulas civitates eodem fere 
seculo floruerit?”” George Anthony Den- 
ison, B. A. Fellow of Oriel College. 

English Essay— The domestic virtues 
and habits of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, compared with those of the more 
refined nations of modern Europe.” Wil- 
liam Sewell, B.A. Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege. 














SIK ROGER NEWDIGATE’S PRIZE. 
English Verse—‘‘ Richard Cceur d 
Lion.” Joseph Aunstice, Student of Christ 
Church. 


The following subject is proposed as th 
Theological Prize for the year 1829:— 

‘* What were the causes of the persecu- 
tion to which the Christians were subject 
in the first centuries of Christianity ?” 

The above subject, for an English Essay 
appointed by the judges, is proposed to 
Members of the University on the follow- 
ing conditions: viz. 

I. The candidate must have passed his 
examination for the degree of B.A. 01 
B.C. L. 

II. He must not on this day (June 17) 
have exceeded his twenty-eighth term. 

111. He must have commenced his six- 
teenth term eight weeks previous to the 
day appointed for sending in /is essay to 
the Registrar of the University. 

In every case the terms are to be com- 
puted from the matriculation inclusively. 





The essays are to be sent under a sealed 
cover to the Registrar of the University on 
or before the Wednesday in Easter week 
next ensuing. None will be received afte 
that day. 

The Candidate is desired to conceal his 
name, and to distinguish his composition 
by what motto he pleases; sending at the 
same time his name sealed up under another 
cover, with the motto inscribed upon it. 

The essay to which the prize shall have 
been adjudged will be read before the 
University in the Divinity School on some 
day in the week next before the comme- 
moration. 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes, 
year: viz. 

For Latin Verses—‘ M. T. Cicero cum 
familiaribus suis apud Tusculum.” 

For an English Essay—“ The power 
and stability of federative governments.” 

For a Latin Essay—*‘ Quibus potissi- 
mum rationibus gentes a Romanis debel- 
late ita afficerentur, ut cum victoribus in 
unius imperii corpus coaluerint?”’ 

The first of the above subjects is in- 
tended for those gentlemen, who, on the 
day appointed for sending the exercises to 
the Reyistrar of the University, shall not 
have exceeded four years, and the other 
two for such as shall have exceeded four, 
but not completed seven years, from the 
time of their matriculation. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize; for the 
best composition in English verse, not 
limited to fifty lines, by any Undergra- 
duate who, on the day above specified, 


for the ensuing 


shall not have exceeded four years from 
the time of his matriculation. 
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discovery to the Polar 


= Voyages rf) 
Regions.” 

In every case the time is to be com- 
puted by calendar, not academical years, 
and strictly from the day of matricula- 
tion to the day on which the exercises 
are to be delivered to the Registrar of the 
University, without reference to any inéer- 
vening circumstances whatever. 

No person who has already obtained 
a prize will be deemed entitled to a second 
prize of the same description. 

The exercises are all to be sent under 
a sealed cover to the Registrar of the 
University on or before the first day of 
May next. None will be received after 
that The author is required to 
conceal his name, and to distinguish his 


time. 


composition by what motto he pleases ; 
sending at the same time his name, and 
the date of his matriculation, sealed up 
under another cover, with the motto in- 
scribed upon it. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The names of those candidates, who, at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
Easter Term, were admitted by the Pub- 
lic Examiners into the three classes of 
Litere Humaniores and Discipline Mathe- 
matice et Physice respectively, according 
to the alphabetical arrangement in each 
class prescribed by the statute, stand as 
follow ; 

In the First Class of Litera Humaniores. 
Blencowe, Edward, Wadham Coll. 

Giles, John Allen, Corp. Chr. Coll. 

Lewis, George Cornwall, Christ Church. 
Newton, Benjamin Wills, Exeter Coll. 
Pearson, John, Balliol Coll. 

In the Second Class of Litera Humaniores. 


Bateman, John Buckley, Balliol Coll. 
Champneys, W. Weldon, Brasennose Coll. 
Christie, John, Oriel Coll. 

Fisher, James, Exeter Coll. 

Gaselee, Stephen, Balliol Coll. 

Hammick, St. Vincent Love, Exeter Coll. 
Littledale, Charles Richard, Christ Church 
Richardson, Joseph John, Oriel Coll. 
Scott, Robert, Balliol Coll. 

Sharpe, Lancelot Arthur, St. John’s Coll. 
Townsend, T. Lawrence, Worcester Coll. 
Tufnell, Henry, Christ Church 

Vivian, Edward, Exeter Coll. 

In the Third Class of Litera Humaniores. 
Birchall, Joseph, Brasennose Coll. 
Birkett, Henry, Queen's Coll. 

Boulton, William, Queen's Coll. 

3renton, Lancelot C. Lee, Oriel Coll. 
Emra, John, Balliol Coll, 

Golightly, Charles Portales, Oriel Coll. 
Greenall, Richard, Brasennose Coll. 
Hughes, James Henry, Magdalen Coll. 
Hughes, Jenkin, Jesus Coll. 
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Hutton, Rufus, Exeter Coll. 
Lawson, James, St. Alban Hall. 
Monkhouse, William, Queen’s Coll 
Nettl ship, William, Merton Coll. 
Plunkett, Hon. Randal Edw. Christ Ch. 
Powell, W. Posthumus, Worcester Coll. 
Turner, John Fisher, Worcester Coll. 
Ward, William Robert, Balliol Coll. 
Warter, John Wood, Christ Church. 
CHARLES MILLER, 
JoseEPH DORNFORD, 
JouN SHULDHAM, 
Tuomas T. CourTON, 
Wma. Beacu Tuomas, 
H. ARTHUR WooDGATE, 


In the First Class of Discip. Math, et Phys. 


Giles, John Allen, Corp. Chr. Coll. 
Tufnell, Edward, Balliol Coll. 


In the Second Class of Discip. Math. et Phys. 


Bateman, John Buckley, Balliol Coll. 
Boulton, William, Queen’s Coll. 
Chester, George, Queen’s Coll. 
Christie, John, Oriel College 
Hammick, St. Vincent Love, Exeter Coll. 
Lewis, George Cornwall, Christ Churc!: 
Skipsey, Richard, Queen’s Coll. 
Ward, William Robert, Balliol Coil. 
In the Third Class of Discip. Math. et Ph 
Lewis, Robert George, Wadham Coll. 
Plunkett, Hon. Randal Edw. Christ Ch. 
BaDEN PowWELL, ? 
RosertT WALKER, Exami 
AuGustus PaGE SAUNDERS, 5 
The number of the Fourth Class, 
namely, of those who were deemed worthy 
of their Degree, but not deserving of any 
honourable distinction, was 107. 
Decrees conferred. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
The Rev. John Jones, Fell. of Jesus Coll. 

BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 


Rev. Thomas Vere Bayne, M. A. Scholar of 


Jesus Coll. and Head Master of \ ar- 
rington School. 
EACHELOR IN MEDICINE, 
( With Licence to 
John Mitchinson Calvert, Oriel Coll. 


pr wtise. ) 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
W. Andrew Rew, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
John Evelyn Denison, Christ 
Grand Compounder 
Rev. Samuel Smith, Student of 
Church, Grand Compounder 
Rev. Thomas Twysden, Merton 
Grand Compounder 
Rev. John Horsford, Queen’s Coll. 
William Robert Bigg, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. James Wakefield, St. Edmund Hall 
Rev. John Pughe, Jesus Coll 


Church, 
Christ 


Coll. 


- Examiners. 


Rev. Howel Hughes, Jesus Coil. 
Ihomas Bevan, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. Hugh Vaughan, Jesus Coll. 
Kev. Thomas Lloyd, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. William Miliner, Worcester Coll. 
Granville John Penn, Christ Church 
Henry Labouchere, Christ Church 
John Parry, 
Rev. Charles Floyer, Trinity Coll. 

George Dacre Tyler, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Henry Robert Harrison, Lincoln Coll. 
Kev. Stephen Cragg, Magdalen Coll. 

Rey. John Harding, Christ Church 

Rev. William Thornes, Christ Church 

rick Russell, St. Mary Hall 


Fellow of Brasennose Coll. 


re 


Fred 
Rev. Richard Hewitt, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. 1 


te homas Middleton, St. Edmund Hall 

Rey. Thomas Riddell, St. Edmund Hall 

Rev. Philip Jacobs, Corp. Chr. Coll. 

Rev. George Moberly, Fell. of Balliol Coll. 

Rev. Dennis Hoblyn, Balliol Coll. 

Kev. George Edward Ey re, Oriel Coll. 

Rev. Wm. J. ¢ opleston, Fell. of Oriel Coll. 

Thomas Sale, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 

Wm. Robertson, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 

Wm. Jennings Hamilton, Pembroke Coll. 

Rev. E. W. Forty Latimer, Lincoin Coll. 

Rev. H. K. Cornish, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 

Kev. W. Heberden, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 

Rev. William Gardiner, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. John Colborne, Wadham Coll. Grand 
Co npout ier 

Rev. Mourant Brock, St. Mary Hall 

George Morris, Scholar of Corp. Chr Coll. 

Rev. Wm. Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Frederick Leicester, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. J. Hewlett Watson, Wadham Coll. 

Rev. R. Broome Pinneger, Pembroke Coll. 

James Des Sausmarez, Schol. of Peinb. Coll. 

Thomas Davidson, Worcester Coll. 

Wm. Palmer, St. Mary Hall, Grand Comp. 

Hon. and Rev. Everard Robert Bruce 
Feilding, Oriel Coll. Grand Comp. 

Rev. Summerton Tudor, St. Edmund Hall 

Rev. W. Maddock Williams, Balliol Coll. 

Rev. J. Burton Birtwhistle, Lincoln Coll. 

Cyrus Morrall, Hulme Exhibitioner of 
Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. Samuel Lane, Exeter Coll. 

William Douglas Dick, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. Robert John Wm. Wright, Trin. Coll. 

Rev. James Walter Cary, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. George Price, Magdalen Hall. 

Henry H ayman Dod, Worcester Coll. 

Rev. T. Agar Holland, Worcester Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Fogg, St. John’s Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS, 

C. T. Gaskell, Trinity Coll. Grand Comp. 

Power Turner, Pembroke Coll. 

Robert Rolland, St. Mary Hall 

Henry Hele, Queen’s Coll. 

Wm. Jacob Thomas Dodgson, Queen's Coll. 

Horace Moule, Queen's Coll. 

Thomas Sutton, St. Edmund Hall 



































John Robert Redhead, St. Edmund Ifal 

fhomas Curme, Worcester Coll 

Richard Pennefather, Balliol Coll. 

Henry Curtis Smith, Balliol Coll. 

Charles S. T wisleto » Schol. of Balliol Coll. 

Robert Scott, Balliol Coll. 

J. George Phillimore, Student of Ch. Ch 

Matthew White Ridley, Christ Church 

Thomas Charlton Whitmore, Christ Ch. 

Henry Ralph Beaumont, Christ Church. 

R. French Laurence, Student of Ch. Ch. 

Kirby Trimmer, St. Alban Hall 

James Slade, St. Alban Hall 

Horatio Nelson Goldney, St. Alban Hall 

James Lawson, St. Alban Hall 

William Harding, University Coll. 

John Hamilton, Brasennose Coll. 

John Higgon, Brasennose Coll. 

I. Willingham Booth, Brasennose Coll 

Joseph John Richardson, Oriel Coll. 

John Allen Giles, Scholar of Corp. Ch, Coll. 

William Pilkington, Demy of Magd. Coll. 

J. Henry Hughes, Demy of Maed. Coll 

Henry Doyle Sewell, Trinity Coll. 

Walter Ashfordby Trenchard, Trinity Coll. 

John Purton, Trinity Coll. 

Francis Thomas New, St. John’s Coll. 

James Campbell Crowley, Wadham Coll. 

Robert George Lewis, Wadham Coll. 

Thomas Bush Saunders, Wadham Coll. 

George Sweet Escott, Lincoln Coll. 

James Manisty, Lord Crewe’s Exhibitioner, 
Lincoln Coll. 

E. Ernest Villiers, Postm. of Merton Coll. 

William Nettleship, Merton Coll. 

Edward Auriol, Chr. Ch. Grand Comp. 

‘\ mbrose H uss¢ y; Balliol Coll. Grand ( omp. 

I.¢. Eggington, Exeter Coll. Grand (¢ omp. 

John Emra, Scholar of Balliol Coll. 

Rebert Holden, Christ Church 

John W. Warter, Christ Church 

James Wood, Christ Church 

Richard Skipsey, Queen’s Coll. 

Jervis John Jervis, Queen’s Coll. 

John Martyn Longmire, St. Edmund Hall 

Henry Ware, Magdalen Hall 

William Hockin Braund, Magdalen Hall 

William Fullarton Walker, Magdalen Hall 

John Blackwell, Jesus Coll. 

Henry Bayley Williams, Jesus Coll. 

Joseph Birchall, Brasennose Coll. 

Thomas William Lynne, Worcester Coll. 

William Young, Oriel Coll. 

Charles Edward Henry, Oriel Coll. 

John Kay, Lincoln Coll. 

William Hellington, Pembroke Coll. 

William Dallas Bernard, Pembroke Coll. 

Beriah Botfield, Chr. Ch. Grand Comp. 

H. Barton, Brasennose Coll. Grand Comp. 

William Henry Fellowes, Christ Church 

George Forester, Brasennose Coll, 

Caleb Whitefoord, Queen’s Coll. 

Richard Crampton Fell, Queen’s Coll. 

Octavius Swale Harrison, Queen’s Coll. 
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J. Cliver Willyams Haweis, Queen’s Coll. 
Johv Tetley Smith, Queen’s Coll. 
Archibald Duboulay, St. Alban Hall 
Christopher Reed, Exeter Coll. 
Francis John Hext Kendall, Exeter Coll. 
St. Vincent Love Hammick, Exeter Coll. 

illiam Thornber, Trinity Coll. 
Henry Birkett, Scholar of Queen's Coll. 
W. Monkhouse, Schol. of Queen’s Coll. 
George Chester, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 
Frederick Robert Neve, Oriel Coll. 
Edward Vivian, Exeter Coll. 
Edward Fanshawe Glanville, Exeter Coll. 
Richard Martin, New Coll. 
Hon. Edward Phipps, Trinity Coll. 
Henry Syer Trimmer, Merton Coll. 
E. C. Tufnell, Balliol Coll. Grand Comp. 
Bolton Simpson, Scholar of Queen's Coll. 
Robert Pain, Queen’s Coll. 
Henry Smith, Queen’s Coll. 
J. F. E. Warburton, Brasennose Coll. 
Montugue, James Taylor, Brasennose Coll. 
Alexander E. Sketchley, Magdalen Hall. 
Richard Pritchard, Magdalen Hall. 
Walter Posthumus Powell, Worcester Coll. 
Julian Charles Young, Worcester Coll. 
John Vearson, Balliol Coll. 
William Robert Ward, Balliol Coll. 
John Bateman B. Bateman, Balliol Coll. 
Rt. Hon. A. Viscount Acheson, Christ Ch. 
Thomas Pym Bridges, Christ Church. 
Isaac Heathcote Pring, Christ Church. 
Evan Eugenius Hughes, Jesus Coll. 
John Vaughan Lloyd, Jesus Coll. 
Hugh Robert Thoinas, Jesus Coll. 
James Layton Brown, University Coll. 
Theodore John Cartwright, University Coll. 
Edward James Phipps, Exeter Coll. 
Edward Benbow, Pembroke Coll 
L. A. Sharpe, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Other Philpott, St. John’s Coll. 

DOCTOR IN MEDICINE, 
( By incorporation from Dublin.) 

Daniel Chambers Macright, Magdalen Hall. 

The Rev. Wm. Thomas Parr Brymer, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
been admitted ad eundem. 





On the first day of Act Term, the 
following gentlemen were nominated by 
the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, to be 
Masters of the Schools for the ensuing 
year : 

The Rev. G. F. Thomas, M. A. Wore. Coll. 

John “illams, M. A. Student of Chr. Ch. 

The Rev. R. Sankey, M.A. Fell. Corp. Coll. 
MARR ED. 

The Rev. Edward Bouverie Pusey, M.A. 
Fell. Oriel Coll. second son of the late Hon. 
Philip Pusey, to Maria Catherina, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Barker, Esq. of 
Fairford Park, Gloucestershire. 
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A. 1. E. Cockburn, and T.P. L. Hallett, 


S.C. L. have been elected Fellows of 


Trinity Hall. 
PRIZES. 

The Porson Prize (for the best trans- 
lation of a passage from Shakspeare into 
Greek verse) has been adjudged to C. 
Wordsworth, of Trinity College. 

Subiect—Troilus and Cressida. ActIll. 
Scene 3. Beginning, 

‘Time hath, my Lord, a wallet on his 

back,” &c. 
And ending, 
** And drave great Mars to faction.”’ 





Sir William Browne’s three Medals are 
for this year thus awarded : 

For the best Greek Ode, to F. Tennyson, 
Trinity. —Subject, igyptus. 

For the best Latin Ode, to C. Words- 
worth, Trinity. — Subjec t, Hannibal. 

For the best Greek and Latin Epi- 
grams, to C. Wordsworth, Trinity. 


Trinity College Examination.—Alpha- 
betical list. of the first classes : 
SENIOR SOPHS. 


Mr. Cavendish Phillips 
| 


Hoare White. 
Pashley 

JUNIOR SOPHS. 
Birkbeck { Steel 
Harvey Sweeting 
J. M. Heath Tate 
Hebert Travis 
Ramsay Walker. 

FRESHMEN. 

Chatfield Spedding 
Colvile | Tennant 
Dashwood Wallace 
Dodson Walsh 
Lord A.Hervey | Warren 
Kennedy | West 
Meller | Whiston 
Nash | Worlledge. 


Shepherd 


The suggestion of “ Amicus” would 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following gentlemen have been 
appointed Barnaby Lecturers for the year 
ensuing :-— 

Mathematical—Rev.W m. Joseph Bayne, 
M.A. Trin. Coll. 

Philosop ical— Rev. John Hind, M. A. 
Sidney Coll. 

Rhetorical—Rev. Joshua King, M. A. 
Queen’s Coll. 

Logical—Rev. Richard Newton Adams, 
B. D. Sidney Coll. 

A Grace has passsed the Senate, to 
appoint Mr. Hind, of Sidney Coll. Deputy 
Proctor in the absence of Mr. Turnbull. 

Desvrees conferred. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. Samuel Birch, St. John’s Coll. Preb. 
of St. Paul’s, (Compounder). 
RACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. John T. Austen, Fell. St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Temple Chevallier, Cath. Hall,(Comp. ) 
Rev. N.Fiott, Fell. St.John’s Coll. (Comp.) 
Rev. H. Venn, Fell. Queen’s Coll. (Comp.) 
Rev.J. Hindle, Fell. St.John’s Coll. (Comp.) 
Rev. John Hobart Caunter, St. Peter’s Coll, 
Rev. William Burgess, Queen's Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. Samuel Crowther, Clare Hall. 
Richard Heathfield, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Benj. Weaver, Sidney Sussex Coll. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
Rev. Stephen Davies, Queen’s Coll. (Comp.) 
Robert Shaw King, Sidney Sussex Coll. 
LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 
Henry Burton, Caius Coll. 


BACHELORS IN PHYSIC, 
James Farish, B. A. Trin. Coll. 
William Penrice Borrett, B. A. Caius Coll. 
Edw. Augustus Domeier, B.A. Trin. Coll. 
Charles Brooke, St. John’s Coll. 
John Bramston Wilmot, Caius Coll. 
John Burnett Stuart, Queen’s Coll. 
Richard Elmhirst, Caius Coll. 

Charles Morgan Le Mann, Trin. Coll. 
Henry Trowbridge Moor, St. John’s Coll. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

William Henry Gorton, Trin. Coll. 
Edward Hall, St. John’s Coll. 


nearly as expedient as a union between 


the University in Gower Street, and King’s College, London. Of the communications to 
which he alludes, one is now inadmissible ; the other may probably appear. 


“ Mentor” is under consideration. 


We thank a country correspondent, who will understand us, for his civility; and 
we shall be happy in receiving any information from the Clergy generally, by which 


our Ecclesiastical Intelligence may be rendered as complete and as correct as possible. 



















